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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  may  be  proper  to  apprife  the  rea- 
der, or  rather  thofe  whom  I  wiili  to  be- 
come readers,  that  the  fubjedl  of  this 
little  volume  is  not  thofe  Iflands  that 
lie  near  to  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  but  the 
Weftern  ^Ebudoe ;  a  long  chain  of  iflands 
a  whole  degree  farther  advanced  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean :  feldom  vilited,  and  their 
interior  oeconomy,  the  iituation,  cir- 
cumftances,  and  chara6ler  of  the  peo- 
ple never  before  defcribed  by  any  mo- 
dern traveller,  except,  in  a  very  fum- 
mary  manner,  by  Donald  Monro,  quoted 
and  followed  by  George  Buchanan^  in  his 

Hiftory 
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Iliiiory  of  Scotland.  I  have  been  ad- 
vifed  to  give  it  the  title  of  Travels,  be- 
caufe  the  remarks  it  contains  are  the 
refult  of  many  voyages  and  journies^ 
performed  for  a  long  feries  of  years : 
although  I  have  avoided  the  tcedium  of 
a  long  chain  of  dates,  movements,  and 
other  circumftances  of  no  confequence. 

What  I  have  written,  I  well  know, 
will  give  offence  to  many  petty  tyrants  : 
but  1  am  actuated  by  motives  of  huma- 
nity, and  of  duty  to  the  common  Parent 
and  Lord  of  all  mankind.  And  I  thank 
God,  who  has  given  me  grace  to  fpeak 
the  truth  with  boldnefs,  notwith {land- 
ing the  menaces  of  certain  unprincipled 
oppreflbrs. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  think  proper  pub- 
licly to  controvert  the  truth  of  any  of 
the  fa6ls  I  have  aflerted,  I  requeft  that 
he  may  fubfcribe  his  name  to  what  he 
2  mar 
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may  write :  in  which  cafe  I  will  fupport 
my  alTertion, byproducing  the  evidence 
on  which  I  made  it:  but  if  it  fhall  be 
inade  to  appear,  that  I  was  in  any  in- 
flance  milled,  I  will  acknowlege  my  er- 
ror.— To  anonymous  writing  I  fliall  not 
pay  thefmalleft  regard  or  attention. 

I  once  intended  to  add,  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  this  little  Work,  a  Refutation  of 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  outrageous  calumnies 
againft  the  Celts  in  general,  and  the  an- 
cient Scots  and  modern  Highlanders  in 
particular.  This  has  been  delayed  for 
the  prefent,  on  account  of  certain  un- 
avoidable circumftances,  unnecefTary  to 
be  mentioned.  But,  the  Public  may  ex- 
pe6l  to  fee  it  foon  in  another  Publica- 
tion. 
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The  diflance  of  that  part  of  the  He- 
brides called  the  Long  Ifland,  comprehending 
Lewis,  Harris,  both  the  Uifls,  Barray,  and 
other  fmall  Ifles,  and  the  dangers  of  a  voy- 
age among  iflands,  advanced  to  the  diftance 
of  70  miles  from  the  main  land  of  Scotland  in 
a  tempeftuous  ocean,  account  for  the  ge- 
neral ignorance  of  the  manners,  customs, 
characters,  and  political  lituation  of  thofe  wild 
and  diftant  regions :  which  have  of  late 
been  brought  under  the  public  eye,  chieily 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  inhabitants. 
Though  feveral  travellers  have  viiited  Skye, 
Mull,  Ifla,  Jura,  and  other  iOands  of  fmaller 
extent,  ficirting  the  weftern  fliores  of  the 
main  land,  we  have  never  yet  had  any  writ- 
ten accounts  of  the  Long  Ifiand,  or  rather 
A  chain 
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chain  of  Iflands  ;  or,  at  leaft,  any  accounts 
relating  to  the  domeftic  and  poUtical  iitua- 
tion  of  the  [inhabitants.     This   indeed,   is 
at  prefent    moft   deplorable :    the  relief  of 
emigration,  offered  to  fome,  being  denied 
to  the  far  greater  number  by  extreme  po- 
verty;   and  a  petty  tyranny,   arifing  from 
inmemorial  ufages  eftablifhed  in  times  of 
feudal  oppreffion,  and  their  fmgular  and  re- 
mote fituation,  which  fecludes  the  miferable 
natives  of  the  Weftern  Hebrides  from  the 
benign  influence  of   the   Britifli  laws    and 
government.     A  right  avails  nothing  with- 
out a  remedy.    The  poor  Hebridean,  as.well 
as  the  Highland  cottager  in  the  more  fequef- 
tered  parts  of  North-Britain,  would  find  it 
impofTible  to  effecl,  if  he  had  courage  to  at- 
tempt, emancipation  and  independence  on 
the   tackfmen,    and    petty   lairds  or    land- 
holders, who  keep  them  in  fubjeclion.     I 
fay   petty  lairds    and   tackfmen,    for   with 
regard  to  the  great  proprietors  of  land  and 
fea-coafl  in  thofe  parts,  Lord  Macdonald, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Humberftone  Mackenzie,  Captain 
Macleod  of  Harris,  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Boifdale,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
large  eftates,  they  i'ave  given  undoubted 
proofs  of  a  difpofition  to  protect  the 
great  body  of  the  poor  people  againft  their 
immediate  fuperiors  and  opprefTors ;  by  en- 
ou  raging  general  induftry,  which  cannot 
exift  without  liberty,  or,  in  other  words, 
without  juftice.  But  it  too  often,  and  in- 
deed for  the  mofl  part  happens,  .that  non- 
refidence,  and  various  avocations,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  landholders,  afford  op- 
portunities to  the  tackfmen,  among  whom 
their  eftates  are  divided,  by  leafehold,  in  large 
lots,  or  rather  diftri6ls,  to  conceal  the  real 
ftate  of  affairs  from  the  diftant  chief,  and 
to  enter  into  fuch  combinations,  as  at  once, 
in  fact,  fruftrate  the  good  intentions  of 
thofe  chiefs,  and  defy  the  free  genius  of  the 
Britifli  conftitution.  The  land  is  parcelled 
out  in  fmall  portions,  by  the  tackfmen, 
among  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  foil, 
A  z  who 
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who  pay  their  rent  in  kind,  and  in  perfonal 
fervices.  Though  the  tackfrnen,  for  the 
moil  part,  enjoy  their  leafes  of  whole  diitricls 
on  liberal  terms,  their  exa6lions  from  the 
fubtenants,  are  in  general  mofl  fevere. 
They  grant  them  their  pofTelTions  only  from 
year  to  year ;  and,  left  they  fliould  forget 
their  dependent  condition,  they  are  every 
year,  at  a  certain  term,  with  the  mofl  regular 
formality,  warned  to  quit  their  tenements, 
Ind  to  go  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  leafehold 
eftate.  The  fubtenant,  by  what  prefents 
he  can  command,  or  by  humble  fupplica- 
tions,  endeavours  to  work  on  the  mind  of 
the  tackfman,  and,  on  any  condition  he 
pleafes  to  impofe,  to  retain  a  home  for  him- 
felf,  his  wife  and  children  j  for  he  has  no 
other  refource.  And  here  I  am  to  difclofe 
to  the  Englifli  nation,  as  well,  I  hope,  as 
the  greater  part- of  the  Scotch,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  a  matter  of  fa6l,  which  can- 
not fail  to  excite  a  very  general  fympathy 

and 
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and  concern  for  a  fober^  harmlefs,  and  much 
injured  people. 

It  is  an  invariable  cuftom,  and  eftablifhed 
by  a  kind  of  tacit  compa6l  among  the 
tackfmen  and  inferior  lairds,  to  refufe, 
with  the  moft  invincible  obduracy,  an  afy- 
lum,  on  their  ground,  to  any  fubtenant 
without  the  recommendation  of  his  land- 
lord: or,  as  he  is  very  properly  called  in 
thofe  parts,  his  Master.  *  The  wretched 
out-caft,  therefore,  has  no  alternative,  but 
to  fink  down  into  the  fituation  and  rank  of 
A3  an 

*  So  inveterate  are  the  remains  of  feudal  flavery  in  Scot- 
land, that  Master  is  for  the  moft  part  the  term  ufed  for 
landlord.  Mr.  Kemp,  a  minifter,  in  a  fermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge,  at  their 
anniverfary  meeting  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh, 
June  5,  1788,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  charadler  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Kinnoull,  calls  him,  in'relation  to  his  tenants,  their 
Master.  It  was  impoffible  for  the  Scotch  orator  to  divert 
himfelf  of  the  idea^  that  even  the  good  and  generous  Kin- 
noull was  not  the  landlord  but  the  Master  of  his  tenants, 
in  the-  very  fentence  in  which  he  confiders  us  *'  free-born 
•Pritons,"     See  Kemp's  Sermons  and  Fadts,  page  117, 
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an  unfortunate  and  numerous  clafs  of  men 
known  under  the  name  of  Scallags. 

The  fcallag,  whether  male  or  female,  is  a 
poor  being,  who,  for  mere  fubfiftence,  be- 
comes a  predial  flave  to  another,  whether  a 
fubtenant,   a   tackfman,  or  a  laird.      The 
fcallag  builds   his  own   hut  with  feds  and 
boughs  of  trees ;  and  if  he  is  fent  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  he  moves 
off  his  flicks,  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  forms 
a  new  hut  in  another  place.     He  is  how- 
ever,  in   moft  places,    encouraged   by  the 
pofleflion  of  the  walls  of  a  hut,  which  he 
covers  in  the  befl  w^ay  he  can  with  his  old 
flicks,   Hubble,    and   fern.     Five    days    in 
the  week  he  works  for  his  mafter :  the  fixth 
is  allowed  to  himfelf,  for  the  cultivation  of 
fome  fcrap  of  land,  on  the  edge  of  forae 
mofs  or  moor :  on  which  he  raifes  a  little 
kail,  or  cole-worts,   barley,   and   potatoes. 
Thefe  articles,   boiled  up   together  in  one 
mafh,  and  often  without  fait,  are  his  only 
2  food ; 
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food^  except  in  tliofe  feafons  and  days 
when  he  can  catch  feme  fifli,  which  he 
is  alfo  obhged  not  unfrequently  to  eat  with- 
out bread  or  fait.  The  only  bread  he  taftes 
is  a  cake  made  of  the  flour  of  barley.  He 
is  allowed  coarfe  flioes,  with  tartan  hofe,  and 
a  coarle  coat,  with  a  blanket  or  two  for 
clothing.  It  may  occur  to  an  Englifli 
reader,  that,  as  the  fcallag  works  only  five 
days  out  of  feven  to  his  mafler,  he  has  two 
to  provide  for  himfelf.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
colle6led,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland  and  all  its  appendages,  as  well  as 
in  the  oppofite  countries  of  Iceland  to  the 
north,  and  Norway  and  Denmark  to  the 
eafl,  Sunday,  or  the  Sabbath,  as  it  is  called 
in  all  thofe  countries,  is  celebrated  by  a  total 
cefTation  from  all  labour,  and  all  amufe- 
ments  too,  as  well  as  by  religious  exercifes. 

Although  the  Weftern  Hebrides  lie  be- 
yond the  route  purfued  by  the  moll  dillin- 
A  4  guiilied 
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guifhed  travellers  from  the  fouth,  who  have 
publifhed  accounts  of  then'  travels  and  voy- 
ages, (Mr.  Pennant,  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  Cap- 
tain Nev/te)  feveral  gentlemen,  have  vifited 
moft  of  thofe  remote  Iflands,  v^^ith  a  viev/  of 
acquiring  fuch  local  knowledge  as  might 
enable  them  to  employ  the  people  in  a  fifliing 
trade,  or  other  induftry :  though  none  of 
them  ever  touched  on  the  horrid  ifland' 
of  Harris.  But  the  want  of  time,  and 
their  not  being  able  to  converfe  with  the 
common  people,  ^vho  know  no  other  lan- 
guage than  the  Celtic,  and  who  alone  could, 
or  would  point  out  their  grievances  in  their 
native  colours,  the  benevolent  purpofe  of 
thofe  gentlemen  was,  in  a  great  me:ifure, 
fruftrated.  The  tackfmen,  with  whom 
they  converfed,  and  their  own  factors,  had 
an  intereft  in  concealing  fome  truths,  the 
knowledge  of  which  might  have  equally 
benefited  the  independent  freeholders,  and 
the  great  body  of  th^  labouring  people. 

I  The 
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The  Writer  of  the  following  notes,  whofe 
commiffion  from  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Chriilian  Knowledge,  from  1782  to  1791, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  aclual  fituation  of  affairs 
in  the  Weftern  Hebrides,  trulls,  that  he  will 
do  no  diflervice,  but  on  the  contrary  promote 
the  interefts  of  both  the  chiefs  and  the  na- 
tives at  large,  by  difclofing  fcenes  induftri- 
oufly  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  benevo- 
lent Landholder,  as  well  as  of  the  inquilitive 
ftranger:  in  the  hope  that  humanity  and 
found  policy  may  devife  fome  means  for  al- 
leviating the  miferies,  and  converting,  to  both 
public  and  private  advantage,  the  induilry  of 
a  fober,  harmlefs,  and  ingenious,  but  ill-treat- 
ed people.  The  picture,  on  the  whole,  will 
be  a  melancholy  one,  but  here  and  there  re- 
lieved by  fome  curious  manners  and  culloms, 
and  fome  particulars  in  natural  hillory. — 
The  Author  could  never  boafl  of  any  ele- 
gance of  ftyle  in  compofition  :  but  this,  fuch 
as  it  was,  has  not,  he  is  very  fenfible,  been 

improved 
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improved  by  wandering  about  for  nine  years, 
where  he  very  feldom  heard  or  converfed  in 
any  other  tongue  than  the  Celtic.  He  has 
fet  down  fome  things,  as  he  heard  them  in 
this  language  j  not  knowing  how  to  give 
their  full  meaning  in  Englifh. 
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CHAP.  I. 


A  Defmptionofthe  Weflern  Hebrides, 


1  HIS  great  ridge  of  illands  runs  in  a  pa- 
rallel line  with  the  main  land  of  Scotland, 
from  Barray-head,  the  fouthernmofl  point 
of  the  Ifland  diflinguiflied  by  that  name,  to 
Kifh,  the  northern  point  of  Lewis,  about 
1 80  miles  in  extent  j  and,  in  breadth,  from 
5  miles  to  20.  The  whole  of  this  vaft  ridge 
of  ides,  which  is  fully  flocked  with  inhabi- 
tants, is  divided  into  eight  parifhes :  in  which 
there  are,  befides  the  parifli  churches,  three 
ftations  for  Clerical  Miifioners  fupported  by 
the  royal  bounty. 

The 
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The  v/efteni  fides  of  Barray  and  Uiil  are 
flat  and  fandy :  the  eaftern,  mountainous, 
and  full  of  moffes  and  rugged  rocks.  The 
inland  parts  are  interfperfed  with  frcfli- 
vvater  lakes,  and  thefe  plentifully  flocked 
with  fiHi.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers,  in 
the  mouths  of  which  there  is  plenty  of  fal- 
mon,  falling  for  the  moft  part  into  the  weft- 
ern  feas. 

The  lefler  I  Hands  of  Boreray,  Berneray, 
Pabbay,  Enfay,  and  Caillegray,  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  covered  v/ith  flielly-fand,  which, 
towards  the  fhores,  is  drifted  by  the  winds 
into  great  hills.  Even  in  thefe  fmall  Ifles, 
there  are  frefli-v/ater  lakes,  full  of  fifli. 

The  Long  Ifland,  comprehending  Lewis 
and  Llarris,  is  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth, 
about  90  miles.  Harris  the  Southern  is  di- 
vided from  Lewis  the  Northern  by  a  tremen- 
dous ridge  of  very  high  mountains,  abound- 
ing with  deer,  which  until  the  game  laws 
were  vigouroufly  enforced  by  the  proprietor, 
were  confidered  as  common  property.  The 
whole  face  of  Harris  is  Angularly  rugged  and 
forbidding,  being  furrounded  and  interfered 

with 
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with  rocks,  marflies,  mountains,  hills  of 
fhelly  fand  -,  and  laflied  and  flunned  on  the 
weft  and  north  with  the  tremendous  ro^r  of 
the  fierce  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  ifland 
there  are  feveral  freih-water  lakes,  as  well  as 
confiderable  rivers,  fcorcd  v^ith  trout  and 
falmon. 

The  eaft  fide  of  Lewis  coniiils  in  recks, 
mountains,  marfhes,  and  lakes,  from  foor 
miles  to  ten  in  length  -,  but  from  Stornaway 
by  Graifh,  to  the  northern  extremity,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  though  here  and  there  inter- 
fperfed  with  hills,  both  beautiful  and  fertile. 
Here  the  foil  is  either  pure  mofs,  or  mofs  in- 
termixed with  land  and  earth,  or  a  mixture 
of  fand  and  earth  without  any  mofs.  It  pro- 
duces plentiful  crops  of  barley  and  potatoes, 
and  in  fom.e  parts,  of  oats  and  rye. — This 
part  of  Lewis  is  pafTable  for  foot  as  well 
as  horfemen.  Bat  in  moft  places  the  lead 
veftige  of  a  trad  or  path  is  not  to  be  difcern- 
ed :  fo  that,  what  little  intercourfe  takes 
place  in  this  rugged  ifiand,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  boats,  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
moraifes  when  covered  by  water.  Near  the 
coaft  of  Lewis  and  Harris  lie  the  two  Ber- 
ne ras. 
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neras,  compofed  of  mofs  and  fand,  and  fe- 
veral  fmalier  iflands,  of  the  fame  kind  of  foil, 
as  Pabbay-fcarpe,Taranfay,  Haifgear,  &c.  all 
of  them  fertile,  efpecially,  as  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrides,  and  other  countries, 
when  manured  with  fea  vegetables  or  vv'eeds. 

The  whole  well  fide  of  Uift,  being  plain 
and  fandy,  is  extremely  pleafant  to  ride 
through  ;  but  attended  v/ith  danger  to  ftran- 
gers  and  fuch  as  are  overtaken  by  liquor; 
on  account  of  fords  over  which  the  fea  flows 
from  call:  to  well  fo  rapidly,  and  which  are 
at  the  fame  time  of  fuch  extent,  that  an  a61:ive 
horfe  or  footman  will  hardly  gain  the  fur- 
ther fide,  before  the  tide  has  filled  up  fome 
one  or  other  of  the  many  fmall  hollow  chan- 
tiels  of  rivulets  he  has  to  crofs. 

Benbecula,  orNun-toun,  the  feat  of  Clan- 
ronald,  becomes  an  ifland  twice  in  24  hours : 
and  thofe  immenfe  fords  refemble  large  feas 
over  which  confiderable  vellels,  at  certain 
feafons,  may  fail  with  fafety.  The  whole  of 
this  country  is  unfavourable  to  wood  of  al- 
mofl  all  kinds,  which  creeps  along  the  earth  : 
as  the  juniper,  thorns,  and  all  kinds  of  na- 
tural 
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tural  brudi-wood,  mountaln-afli,  wild  vines, 
hyfop,  nay,  even  apple  and  pear,  and  plumb 
trees,  with  goofeberry  and  currant  bufhes, 
though  furrounded  by  high  garden  walls, 
mud  keep  their  heads  below  j  and  fruits  fel- 
dom  arrive  at  perfe6lion,  though  tenderly 
cultivated  and  fecured  from  florms. 

Airkinds  of  greens  or  garden  roots,  ufed 
over  Britain,  are  planted  in  gentlemen's  gar- 
dens, and  fome  of  them  with  fuccefs.    In  Uiil: 
there  is  a  kind  of  natural  kail,  or  colewort, 
called  morran,  that  grows  by  the   fea-fide: 
with  long  grafs  called  benf^  ufed  in  making 
facks,  ropes,  and  other  implements  of  hufban- 
dry.  There  is  alfo  another  root  called  rue^  that 
the  common  people  once  ufed  for  dying  wool- 
len yarn  red ;  but  ftriclly  prohibited  of  late, 
for  fear  of  making  a  paffage  for  the  wind  to 
blow  away  the  fand,  and  disfigure  the  face 
of  the  fields.    A  nourifhing  root  is  common- 
ly dug  up  by  the  poor,  in  time  of  fcarcity, 
out  of  the  arable  lands,  called  brifgean^  or 
wild  fherrat,  and  when  boiled,  anfvvers  the 
purpofe  of  bread  or  potatoes :  they  are  alfo 
prohibited  from  this   as  much   as  poffible. 
Digging  or  opening  the  lands  for  thefe  roots 

expofes 
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expofes  the  field  to  be  blown  away  by  the 
drift.  Here  are  car  mile  roots,  wild  carrots, 
baldmony,  hemlock,  heath,  rulhcs,  ftraw- 
berries,  black- berries,  cranberries,  juniper- 
berries,  and  feveral  other  wild  fruits. 

But  no  broom,  whins,  or  thorns,  will 
thrive  here.  There  are  plenty  of  peats  and 
turf  for  fire  over  all  the  iiies. 

The  fpecles  of  land  and  fea  fowls  over  all 
this  country  are  too  many  to  be  mentioned 
in  fo  limited  a  work  as  this.  Tarmachans, 
plowers,  black-birds,  ftarlings  (or  druiddan) 
red  muir-cocks  and  hens,  ducks  and  wild 
gQefe,  by  thoufands,  particularly  on  the  plains 
of  South  Uift  and  elfev/here,  wood-cocks, 
fnipes,  ravens,  carrion  crows,  herons,  bats, 
owls,  all  kinds  of  hawks  and  eagles,  fo 
large  and  fl:rong,  that  they  carry  off  lambs, 
kids,  fawns,  and  the  weaker  kuids  of  fheep 
and  foals.  They  have  been  known  to  attack 
even  cows,  horfes,  and  ftags.  And  their 
nefts  are  frequently  found  to  be  plentifully 
fupphed  with  fiih,  which,  in  what  are  call- 
ed plays  of  fifh,  they  pick  up  from  the  furface 
of  the  fea. 

A  fpecies 
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A  fpecles  of  robbery,  equally  fingular  and 
cruel,  was  lately  pra6bifed  in  this  country 
very  commonly,  and  fometimes  at  this  day, 
in  which  the  eagles  are  the  principal  a6lors. 
The  thieves,  coming  upon  the  eaglets  in 
their  nefts,  in  the  abfence  of  their  dams,  fow 
up  the  extremity  of  the  great  gut :  fo  that 
the  poor  creatures,  tortured  by  obftru6tions, 
exprefs  their  fenfe  of  pain  in  frequent  and 
loud  fcreams.  The  eagle,  imagining  their 
cries  to  proceed  from  hunger,  is  unwearied 
in  the  work  of  bringing  in  frefli  prey,  to 
fatisfy,  as  fhe  thinks,  their  craving  appetites. 
But  all  that  fpoil  is  carried  home  by  the 
thieves  at  night,  when  they  come  to  give  a 
momentary  relief  to  the  eaglet,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  prolonging,  for  their  own  bafe  ends, 
their  miferable  exiftence.  This  infernal  prac- 
tice is  now  wearing  fail:  away,  being  ftri61:ly 
watched  by  the  gentlemen,  and  feverely  pu- 
nifhed.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  for  every  eagle  kill- 
ed in  Lewis,  gives  half  a  crown.  One  of 
thofe  large  eagles  was  taken  in  the  Ifle  of 
Herries,  at  Tarbert,  together  with  a  large 
turbot,  in  which  the  animal  had  faftened  its 
talons,  when  alleep,  at  the  furface  of  the 
water,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  difengage  them. 
B  The 
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The  eagle,  with  his  large  wings  expanded 
like  fails,  drove  before  the  wind,  into  the 
harbour,  where  he  was  taken  alive ;  his  feet 
being  entangled  in  the  turbot  by  the  coun- 
try people. 

Birds  of  pafTage,  of  feveral  kinds,  are  feen 
over  all  the  Ifles :  fvvans,  cuckoos,  fwallows, 
lapwings,  plovers,  &c.  and  wild  fowls  of 
feveral  kinds,  rendered  tame,  are  to  be  ken 
about  the  yards,  dunghills,  and  doors  of 
houfes,  among  the  poultry. 

The  Bi//joJ>  Carara^  or  Bimiibhiiachil^  iS' 
larger  than  any  goofe,  of  a  brown  colour, 
the  infide  of  the  wing  white,  the  bill  long 
and  broad.  It  dives  quicker  than  any  other 
bird.  It  was  never  known  to  fly,  the  wings 
being  too  ihort  to  carry  a  weight  feldom 
under,  but  often  above  lixtecn  pounds. 

The  Black  Cormorant  is  not  held  in  much 
eftimation  by  the  Iflanders ;  but  fuch  as 
have  white  feathers  in  their  wings,  and  white 
down  on  their  bodies,  are  famous  for  making 
foup  or  broth  of  a  very  delicate  tafte  and 
flavour. 

The 
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The  Wefteni  Hebrides  abound  in  foland- 
geefe,  fea-gulls,  and  fniging-ducks,  of  a  fize 
fomewhat  lei's  than  that  of  common  ducks. 
They  are  conftantly  employed  either  in  div- 
ing for  fand-eels,  which  are  of  a  fpeckled 
colour  like  leeches,  or  in  fitting  together  in 
flocks,  and  iinging,  which  is  heard  at  the 
diftance  of  half  a  mile,  and  is  accounted 
very  pleafing  mufic. 

The  duck,  called  the  Crawgiabh,  is  larger 
than  a  Mufcovy  duck,  and  almofl  tame: 
you  may  approach  very  near  it  before  it 
takes  wing ;  and  is  frequently  kept  by  gen- 
tlemen among  their  other  poultry. 

Rain  Goofe.  This  fowl  is  always  heard,  at 
a  great  diftance,  before  a  florm.  It  is  al- 
mofl: as  large  as  a  goofe. 

Drillechajt,  or  Water  Magpye.  This  bird  is 
larger  than  a  land  magpie,  beautifully  fpeckPd, 
with  a  long,  fliarp,  and  fl:rong  bill,  red  as 
blood.  It  never  fwims,  but  flies  from  place  to 
place,  following  the  ebb,  picking  up  fpout- 
fifli.  They  are  filent  during  the  flow  of  the 
B  2  tide, 
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tide,  and  begin  to  whiflle  the  moment  it 
turns. 

Shiltachan.  This  kind  of  fea  plover  ne- 
ver goes  far  out  at  fea,  but  runs  about  the 
fandy  coafl,  and  follows  every  furge  to  pick 
up  eels  or  fpout-fifh.  They  are  fpeckled 
and  fmall,  but  very  long  legged.  Their 
pipes  are  extremely  flu  ill.  They  are  eatable ; 
though  too  trifling  to  be  (hot,  when  much 
better  game  is  found  in  fo  great  plenty. 

All  gregarious  birds,  whether  great  or 
fmall,  commonly  found  an  alarm,  in  cafe 
they  fee  any  bird,  even  of  a  different  fpecies, 
in  danger,  from  man,  otters,  feal,  or  any 
other  animal. 

Starnags,  This  bird  appears  in  fpring,  on 
thefe  coafts,  about  the  fize  of  a  hawk,  with 
long  fharp  pointed  wings,  extremely  noify 
and  daring.  They  are  fpeckled,  but  the 
prevailing  colour  is  white. 

Fafgatar,  This  bird  is  of  blackifh  blue, 
as  large  as  a  hawk,  and  is  conftantly  pur- 
fuing  the  Starnags  through  the  air,  to  force 

them 
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them  to  throw  out  of  their  mouths  what- 
ever they  have  eaten ;  and  the  vile  creatures 
catch  every  atom  of  v/hat  the  others  throw 
out,  before  it  reaches  the  water.  It  will 
fometimes  venture  to  fit  on  any  boat,  if  the 
pafTengers  have  proviiions,  and  throw  out 
any,  by  way  of  encouraging  its  approaches. 

Wild  Doves,  Every  cave  and  clift  is  full  of 
wild  doves. 

Sheep,  The  ftieep  are  of  various  colours, 
as  black,  grey,  dun,  and  party-coloured; 
many  of  them  with  four  horns. 

Cozvsj  horfesy  goafs,  and  deer,  are  here 
in  great  plenty,  Alfo,  pole-cats,  or  mette- 
rick.  This  animal  is  almoft  as  large  as  a 
cat,  and  very  deftrudive  to  the  young  kids : 
it  cuts  their  throats,  and  fucks  the  blood. 
Its  bite  is  hurtful  to  cows  and  horfes.  The 
fkin  is  as  fmooth  as  any  fur,  and  of  a  brown, 
colour. 

There  are  weafels  to  be  met  with,  and 

conies,  in  different  iflands.     Serpents  have 

been  dug  up  in  great  clufters,  quite  benumbed 

^  3  an^l 
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and  feemingly  dead,  in  winter,  particularly 
in  Harris :  few  people,  however,  have 
fuffered  from  their  bites. 

There  are  no  foxes ^  moles ^  or  haresy  over 
all  the  Long  Iflci  nor  ferrets,  partridgesy 
black-cocksy  nor  many  of  the  granavirous 
fowls  J  a  flrong  proof  that  grain  has  not 
been  long  fown  here,  and  that  the  country 
has  not  been  fo  thoroughly  cultivated,  as  to 
entice  them  to  refide  in  it. 

Otters  and  Seals  are  fwarming  over  the 
whole  coaft,  and  their  fkins  and  oil  bring 
the  merchants  confiderable  profits  at  mar- 
ket. 

The  fifh  commonly  ufed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants are  the  ciiddiesy  which  are  almofl  as 
thick  on  the  eaft  coafts,  as  the  herring  fry 
is,  in  their  feafon.  Thefe  are  taken  by  hun- 
dreds, at  one  dipping  of  a  bag-net,  called 
Tabh,  made  for  the  purpofe,  /.  e,  a  large 
hoop  bound  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  with 
a  pock  net  bound  to  it.  The  fillier  throws 
out  of  his  mouth  fragments  of  boiled  lim- 
pets, over  the  furface,  where  the  net  lies. 

Shoals 
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Shoals  of  cuddies  leap  upon  the  bait,  regard- 
lefs  of  their  danger,  when  the  net  is  gradu- 
ally raifed  above  the  water,  and  about  them. 
The  fecond  year,  this  fifh  is  twelve  inches 
long.  The  third,  they  are  larger  ftill,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Saiths.  The  fourth 
year  they  are  called  Uxes,  and  equal  the 
falmon  in  bulk  and  in  ftrength.  Around 
thefe  are  plenty  of  lyths,  cods,  herrings, 
fmall  and  great  ling,  falmon,  and  trout,  in 
Harris  ;  but  particularly  in  Lewis,  where 
there  are  fo  many  large  and  fmall  rivers  and 
lochs  for  their  reception,  from  the  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Likewife,  fand- 
eels,  lobflers,  crabs,  clam-fliell,  or  fcollops ; 
oyfters,  wilks,  periwinkles,  cockles,  mufTels, 
limpets,  fpout-fifh,  leaving  the  furface  of 
the  fand  full  of  their  dung  in  little  heaps ; 
barnacles,  faftened  to  rocks,  and  large  logs 
of  wood,  with  more  kinds  of  fhell-fifh,  that 
might  be  mentioned, 

Dog-fiJJj.     There  are  fwarms  of  dog-fifli, 

fcates,  blind-fifh,  and  the  firft  place  in  Britain 

for  herrings  and  large  whales,  balking  or 

fun  fifh,  turbots,  mackerels,  cat-fifh,  &c. 

3  4  However 
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However  unfavourable  this  country  is  to 
the  growth  of  wood  at  prefent,  it  is  evident, 
that  there  was  once  great  plenty  of  it  all 
over  the  iflands :  for  the  roots  and  trunks 
of  large  trees  are  found  in  deep  mofTes, 
bearing  unequivocal  impreffions  of  fire ;  • 
which  make  the  people  fay,  that  the  Nor- 
wegians burnt  the  wood  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  from  the  Scottifli  iflands 
and  fea-coafts  to  their  native  Scandinavia. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  that  vaft  ridge  of 
iflands,  vi^hich  is  the  fubje6t  of  thefe  notes, 
and  on  the  weft  too  of  Lewis,  though  not 
of  the  Uifts  and  Barray,  there  are  a  great 
many  fafe  and  fpacious  hafbours,  fome  of 
them  large  enough  to  receive  the  greateft 
fleets  i  as  Loch  Eriika,  Loch  Boifdale,  Loch 
Maddy,  Loch  Finfbay,  Loch  Tarbet,  Loch 
Sea-forth,  Birkin  Ifles,  Loch  Stornoway : 
and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Long  Ifle,  Loch 
Rogue,  Loch  Carlovay,  Loch  Reafort,  and 
Loch  Leofov^ay,  Sec.  Thefe  lochs  are  moft 
happily  fituated  for  receiving  the  herrings, 
when  driven  towards  the  coaft  for  ftielter 
from  ftorms.     Shoals  of  them  are  catched 

here 
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here  by  the  country  people.  As  to  the  her- 
ring bufles,  they  commonly  remain  on  the 
call:  fide  of  Lewis,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  moft  advantageous  ftations 
for  fifhings  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be 
found  on  the  weilern  fide  of  the  Weftern 
Hebrides. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


The  political  State  of  the  Wejlern  Hebrides — 
The  principal  Proprietors — Tachfmen — Sub- 
tenants— Predial  Slaves j  or  Sea  Hags, 


X  HE  firft  landholder  towards  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  this  extenfive  ridge  of  Iflands, 
is  Macneil,  laird  over  all  Barray,  as  well 
as  the  lefTer  adjoining  iflands.  Mr.  Mac- 
neil generally  refides  on  his  eftate,  an  ex- 
tenfive property,  which  he  manages  with 
equal  humanity  and  prudence.  He  encou- 
rages all  kinds  of  improvement,  exercifes 
juftice  among  his  tenants,  and  prote6ls 
them  from  thofe  oppreflions,  which  are  too 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  Hebrides  c 
This  gentleman  has  few  or  no  tackfmen, 
except  fome  of  his  own  near  relations,  who 
are  of  too  gentle  and  generous  a  difpofition 
to  abufe  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by 
their  chief,  by  trampling  on  a  poor,  but 
kindred  people.     The  minifter  of  Barray  has 

but 
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but  a  fmall  farm,  in  compariron  of  thofe 
poflefled  by  many  other  clergymen  in  the 
Hebrides,  who,  like  Tome  other  tackfmen,  are 
too  prone  to  treat  their  fub- tenants  with  great 
feverity ;  examples  of  which  we  Ihall  fee  by 
and  by. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Boifdale,  a  great  land- 
holder, and  a  moil  honourable  gentleman, 
feldom  leaves  South  Uift,  except  on  a  vilit 
to  the  capital,  or  to  look  after  his  eftates  in 
other  countries.  He  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  the  bell:  farmer  in  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land. He  lays  plans  of  rural  oeconomy  be- 
fore his  tenants,  and,  by  his  own  example, 
leads  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  to  ex- 
ecute them  for  their  own  benefit.  He  dif- 
tributes  juftice,  and  preferves  peace  and 
order  among  his  people,  like  a  prudent  and 
kind  mafter  of  a  family,  whom  his  houfliold 
both  love  and  efteem.  The  next  landholder, 
as  we  advance  north-ward  in  South  Uift,  is 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald;  or,  as  he  Is 
oftener  called  Clanronald,  and  oftener  ftill 
by  that  of  Clan.  Clan  has  a  large  eftate 
in  South   Uift,    befides  that   in  Scotland, 

with 
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with  Cannay,  and  other  iflands.  This  gen  - 
tleman's  family  fucceeded  to  the  gallant  Al- 
lan Macdonald,  who  loil  his  life  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Sheriff  Muir,  between  Crieff  and  Stir- 
ling, in  the  year  17 15.  The  prefent  Clan 
has  made  what  is  called  the  grand  tour  of 
Europe,  is  fenfible  and  fprightly  in  his 
converfation,  and  endowed  with  a  tolerable 
fliare  of  knowledge:  butafet  of  interefted  and 
artful  men,  operating  on  his  difpolition  to 
conviviality  and  facility  of  temper,  have 
unfortunately  led  him  to  turn  feveral  hun- 
dreds of  fouls  (the  defcendants  of  thofe 
kinfmen  who  followed  his  anceftors,  their 
chief,  with  enthufiafiTi,  into  the  field  of 
battle)  out  of  their  pofTefiions,  and  be- 
ftowed  their  farms,  by  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, on  a  few  favourites. 

The  people  turned  out  of  Clanronald's 
eftates  were  fubflantial  farmers,  whofe  fpi- 
rits  were  not  crufhed  by  extreme  poverty, 
and  who,  having  the  means  of  tranfporting 
themfelves  and  their  families  to  other  coun- 
tries, fcorned  either  to  truckle  to  the  fa- 
vourite tackfman,  or  to  live  longer  in  a 
land,  in  which  their  children,  if  not  them- 
felves, 
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felves,  mujl',  fooner  or  later,  fall  into  the 
humiliating  condition  of  fcallags.— There 
is  a  nation  common,  not  only  among  the 
common  people,  but  alfo  among  thofe 
whofe  property  and  rank  give  them  fome 
influence  in  the  government,  that  it  is  only 
the  poorefl  of  the  people  that  emigrate  j  on 
which  account,  they  think,  that  emigrations 
are  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  They  are  un- 
der a  great  miftake.  It  is  only  people  of 
fome  property,  and  that  not  inconfiderable, 
who  can  afford  to  tranfport  them  felves  and 
their  families  to  diflant  countries.     Of 

North  Uifl:,  the  fole  proprietor  is  Lord 
Macdonald,  who  is  alfo  proprietor  of  more 
than  half  the  Ifle  of  Skye.  His  eflate  in 
Skye  is  of  vaft  extent,  and  abounds  in  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  His  Lordfliip  has 
reverfed  the  oeconomy  of  his  kinfman,  Clan- 
ronald  ^  for,  inftead  of  difmiffing  the  a6lual 
cultivators  of  the  land,  he  has  taken  them 
under  his  own  immediate  prote6lion,  and 
fettled  them  by  dozens,  in  the  room  of  one 
overgrown  land-broker,  or  tackfman.  Yet 
it  is  juftice  to  mention,  that  Lord  Macdo- 
nald did  not  expel  the  tackfmen,  but  only 
2  reduced 
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reduced  their  immoderate  farms.  His  Lord- 
fliip  has  been  fubje6led  to  much  unmerited 
obloquy.  His  tenants,  according  to  their 
ftation,  and  in  comparifon  of  the  fub-tenants 
of  tackfmen,  live  in  a  ilate  of  affluence.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  although,  on  the 
whole,  his  Lordfhip  chufes  to  multiply  in- 
duftrious  and  contented  hufbandmen,  rather 
than  to  fupport  idle  gentlemen,  he  has  been 
known,  in  the  choice  of  tenants,  to  give  a 
preference  to  gentlemen  of  aciive  turns  al- 
ready fettled  on  his  eftate,  before  others, 
who  made  larger  and  more  tempting  offers 
for  their  farms.  He  is  very  attentive  to  the 
equal  and  prompt  diftribution  of  juftice 
among  his  tenants. 

The  eftate  of  Harris  belongs  to  Mr. 
Macleod,  at  prefent  in  India.  His  father, 
Alexander  Macleod,  made  a  purchafe  of 
it  from  the  chief  of  that  name.  That  gen- 
tleman, Alex.  Macleod,  refided  atRoudlefor 
fome  years,  and  fpent  much  time  and  money 
in  making  piers  and  harbours  at  that  place, 
where  velTels  might  be  Rationed  in  fafety. 
He  repaired  old  churches,  built  new  houfes 
and  repaired  old  ones :   he  brought  wheels, 

reels. 
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reels,  and  other  implements,  to  begin  a 
woollen  manufa6lory  in  his  village  :  he  alfo 
encouraged  a  great  many  artificers  j  as  flioe- 
makers,  weavers,  turners,  and  wrights,  and 
mafons.  He  was  alfo  at  much  pahis  to 
begin  roads  through  the  country,  as  the 
firft  flep  towards  improvements  in  any 
country  like  this,  that  lies  in  a  flate  of  na- 
ture ,  and  difcovered  a  lincere  defire  of  en- 
couraging induftry  among  the  poor  people, 
whom  he  greatly  pitied  for  their  deprefled 
and  naked  appearance ;  and  whom  he  found 
not  only  negle6led,  but  wantonly  abufed 
and  infulted. 

He  made  a  tour  around  the  whole  back 
parts  of  his  extenfive  eftate,  and  even  en- 
tered the  huts  of  the  tenants,  and  declared 
openly  that  the  wigwams  of  the  wild  Indians 
of  America  were  equally  good,  and  better 
furnifhed.  This  gentleman  was  fmcerely 
interefted  for  the  good  of  his  people.  But, 
after  a  generous  ftruggle,  for  years,  to  bring 
about  a  regular  plan  of  improvement  among 
them,  he  found  himfelf  fighting  againft  the 
ftream ;  for  the  tackfmen  counteracted  his 
well  intended  fchemes,  as  they  underftood, 
that  the  more  they  co-operated  with  him, 

the 
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the  fooner  their  own  weight  in  the  fcalc 
would  be  leffened  ^  becaufe  all  his  endea- 
vours pointed  towards  emancipating  the 
enflaved  tenantry,  which,  in  the  end,  would 
utterly  overthrow  their  eftabliflied  fyftem  of 
paflive  obedience  among  the  inferior  clafs  of 
men  in  all  this  country.  That  their  own 
importance  might  not  therefore  be  dimi- 
niflied  in  the  end,  they  feldom  fupported 
him  but  with  relu6tance,  only  to  fave  ap- 
pearances j  fo  that  he  was  known  to  fay, 
before  he  gave  up  the  regular  fyftem  of  ani- 
mating the  poor  tenantry,  that  his  fpirits 
were  hurt  at  the  concealed  oppofition  made 
to  his  well  meant  intentions  of  laying  new 
refources  open  to  the  indullrious  poor,  to 
exercife  their  talents,  for  bettering  their 
circumflances. 

But  if  the  poor  fub-tenants  of  Herries 
found  liltle  relief  or  confolation  from  the 
prefence  and  benignant  efforts  of  their  good 
and  refpeftable  landlord,  what  have  they  to 
expe6l  now  that  he  is  no  more,  and  his 
fuccefTor  at  a  diftance  ?  Nothing,  farely, 
but  additional  oppreffion,  heavier  and  more 
intolerable.      While   he  was   prefent    they 

durft 
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durft  not  a6l  very  outrageoufly,  for  they 
flood  in  fome  awe.  Though  they  knew  that 
he  could  not  force  them  to  relax  during  the 
run  of  their  leafe,  yet  there  was  a  kind  of 
forced  referve  put  on  all  their  external  ac- 
tions i  which,  fnice  his  departure,  is  quite 
laid  afide,  and  the  cafe  of  the  poor  fufferers 
is  more  deplorable. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macleod,  by  fpeaking  fa- 
miliarly to  the  poor,  fouad  out  the  fecrets 
of  the  rich,  and  was  aftonifhed ,  at  the  re- 
fult.  Had  his  predecelTor  taken  this  prudent 
ftep,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  made  his 
fortune  at  Dunvegan,  wdthout  vifiting  the 
Indies;  and  continued  proprietor  of  a  coun- 
try 36  miles  in  length,  with  thericheil  iflands 
on  earth  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  kelp 
and  cattle  included,  with  the  valuable  Ifle  of 
St.  Kilda }  and  alfo  have  proteded  3,000 
fouls  from  the  infamous  oppreffion  under 
which  moll:  of  them  are  now  groaning. 

Mackenzie  of  Seaforth   is  the  fole  pro- 
prietor of  all  Lewis,  a  traft  of  country  of, 
or  about  feventy  miles  in  length,  and  twenty 
miles  in  breadth,  with  many  fertile  iflands 
c  adjacent. 
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adjacent.  All  Lewis  is  inhabited,  for  the 
molt  part  by  tenants,  who  rent  their  farms 
immediately  from  himfelf.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
eafily  perceived  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  in- 
humanity, of  lending  out  the  people  on  his 
ifland  to  imperious  tackfmen,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  fortunes  to  themfelves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  unfortunate  fubtenants.  The 
greatefl:  tackfman  in  Lewis  is  the  laird's 
ground  officer  j  a  place  of  great  power  and 
truft  as  well  as  emolument,  in  diftricls 
where  the  will  of  the  landholder,  or  that  of 
his  agent,  is  of  greater  efficacy  than  written 
laws  or  records.  The  ftation  he  holds  is  a 
pledge  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  tackfman ;  for  fliouid  he  commit 
any  confiderable  act  of  violence  or  injuftice 
to  his  inferior  cottagers,  he  would  loon  be 
removed  from  his  mafter's  good  graces,  and 
from  his  office. 

The  Britifh  laws  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  into  Lewis.  In  the  town 
of  Stornoway  there  are  magiftrates,  who  re- 
gularly fit  in  judgment  to  hear  and  decide 
the  different  controverfies  that  are  brought 
before  them,  by  paffing  fentence  impartially 
every  week :  befides  this,  the  Sheriff-De- 
I  pute. 
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pute  holds  courts  in  that  town,  as  do  alfo 
the  Juftice  of  the  Peace  and  Baron  Baihe. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  a  noble  prefence,  and 
handfome  open  countenance.  He  may  well 
feem  to  be  the  head  of  a  great  clan.  He 
has  excellent  parts  and  univerfal  knowledge, 
but  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  his 
enthufiafm  and  attainments  in  natural 
hhlory.  Though  he  is  deaf  from  an  early 
misfortune,  he  is  very  lively  and  pleafmg 
in  converfation.  The  company  fpell  the 
words  on  their  fingers,  and  Mackenzie  anfwers 
by  fpeech.  Being  extremely  quick  of  appre- 
henfion,  he  will  carry  on  a  regular  difcourfe 
on  any  fubje<5l  with  his  guefts.  After  feeing 
a  few  letters  fpelt  on  the  fingers^  he  imme- 
diately fupplies  the  reft,  and  faves  them  the 
trouble  of  going  through  the  v/hole. 

Thofe  who  have  the  honour  of  vifiting  at 
his  houfe,  are  at  pains  to  touch  their  fingers 
cleverly  ;  and  moft  of  the  gentlemen  at  Stor- 
naway are  adepts  at  this  kind  of  learning, 
in  order  to  make  themfelves  underflood  and 
agreeable,  while  in  company:  and  I  have 
been  much  delighted  to  fee  and  hear  them 
c  2  converfe 
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converfe,  the  one  by  the  fingers  and  figns, 
and  the  other  by  fpeech. 

Mackenzie  has  brought  to  Harris,  par- 
tridges, and  other  animafs,  formerly  un- 
known in  Lewis,  from  the  main  land,  to 
raife  a  breed  there  for  game  :  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent fhot  himfelf,  and  delights  much  in 
fowling  and  hunting,  and  other  manly 
fports  and  diverfions. 

The  prefent  Mackenzie,  head  and  repre- 
fentative  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Seaforth, 
fucceeded  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Mackenzie 
Humberftone,  who  loft  his  life  in  the  war 
in  India,  that  terminated  in  1783.  Ge- 
neral Macleod,  Colonel  Humberftonc,  and 
fome  other  officers,  had  left  the  army  at 
Bednore,  and  came  ftraight  to  Bombay,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  Council  the  mad  con- 
duct and  unheard-of  rapacity  and  injuftice 
of  General  Matthews.  On  their  return  in 
the  Ranger  Snow  to  join  the  army,  of  which 
General  Macleod  was  now  appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1783, 
©fF  Geriah,  they  fell  in  with  the  Maratta 
fleet  of  five  fail  of  fquare-rigged  veflels. — 

Notwithflanding 
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Notwithftanding  this  exceffive  difpaiity  of 
force,  the  Captain  of  the  Ranger  refufed 
to  ftrike  to  the  enemy.  An  obftinate  battle 
enfued :  nor  did  it  ceafe  till  almoft  every 
man  in  the  Englifli  fliip  was  killed  or 
wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Major 
Shaw  of  the  hundredth  regiment ;  and  among 
the  latter,  Brigadier  General  Macleod,  Co- 
lonel Mackenzie  Humberftone,  and  Lieu- 
tenant John  Taylor  j  who,  together  with 
the  Captain  of  the  fliip,  Pruin,  and  other 
prifoners,  were  carried  into  Geriah,  a  port 
of  the  Marattas,  where  they  remained  for 
feveral  weeks.  Colonel  Humberftone  died 
of  his  wounds,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  General  Macleod  recovered,  being 
wounded  but  flightly :  fo  alfo  did  Captain 
Taylor,  though  feverely  wounded,  and  that 
two  gun  balls  went  through  and  through 
different  parts  of  his  body :  he  even  reco- 
vered foon,  enjoying  a  found  and  e:5^cellent 
conflitution,  and  in  the  chara61:er  of  a  brave 
officer,  as  well  as  commiflary  to  the  army, 
at  a  time  when  the  company's  finances  and 
credit  wer.e  at  the  lowed  ebb,  by  his  perfonal 
credit,  a6livity,  and  addrefs,  rendered  the 
mofl  efTential  fervice  to  the  company  and  to 
c  3  hi^ 
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his  country.  The  writer  of  the  Memoirs 
OF  THE  LATE  War  IN  AsiA,  from  which  I 
have  taken  thefe  anecdotes,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing brief  eulogium  on  Colonel  Macken- 
zie Humberftone.  "  An  early  and  habitual 
converfancy  with  the  heroes  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times,  nouriftied  in  his  mind 
a  pallion  for  military  glory,  and  fupported 
him,  under  remitting  application,  to  all 
thofe  fludies  by  which  he  might  improve  his 
mind,  rife  to  honourable  diflinftion,  and 
render  his  name  immortal.  He  was  not 
only  acute,  but  profound  and  fteady  in  his 
views,  gallant  without  oftentation  and  fpi- 
rited  without  temerity  and  imprudence." 
Two  great  chiefs  from  the  Hyperborean 
Iflands  of  the  Hebrides,  making  war  on  the 
fliores  of  India,  prefent  a  pi6lure  of  the 
prefent  extended  intercourfe  among  nations, 
and  of  the  natural  fvvay  that  hardy  have 
over  effeminate  climates. 

Thefe  then  are  the  principal  landholders 
in  the  Weftern  Hebrides. 

The  Tacksmen  who  rent  from  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  large  diilricls,  are  able 

in 
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in  general  to  rank  with  gentlemen  of  from  2 
or  3 col.  to  ijocol.  and  upwards  a  year.  They 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  relations  of  the  families 
of  whom  they  hold  their  leafes  j  and  many  of 
them  half-pay  officers  of  the  army.     Minif- 
ters  too  of  parifhes  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
advantageous  leafes,    of  which  they  make 
much  greater  account  than  of  their  ftipends. 
There  are  fome  of  the  tackfmen  who  unite 
the  bufmefs  of  grazing  and  agriculture  with 
that  of  trade,   and  oftener  of  fmuggling. 
There  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of  the  world 
•where  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  more 
unequally    diftributed.     While  the    fcallag 
and  fubtenant  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  tackfman,  the  tackfman,  from  a  large 
and  advantageous    farm,  the  cheapnefs  of 
every  neceflary,  and  by  means  of  fmuggling 
of  every  luxury,    rolls  in  eafe   and    afflu- 
ence. 

In  South  Uift  the  chief  tackfmen  are, 
Captain  Macdonald,  tackfman  of  Phroboft, 
fon  and  fucceffor  to  the  laird  of  Boifdale, 
whofe  good  qualities  he  inherits,  and  par- 
ticularly a  tender  concern  for  the  comfort 
c  4  of 
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of  his  fubtenants  and  fcallags  j  the  minifter  of 
Hovvmore,  who  has  accumulated  feveral  farms 
on*  the  expulfion  and  ruui  of  the  former 
poflefTorj  the  tackfmen  of  Mihon,  Geary, 
Vailteas,  Staal  Gheary,  and  Borenifh-wachir; 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Nicholfon,  an  induftrious 
farmer  and  enterprizing  merchant.  Mr.  Ni- 
cholfon, in  his  commerce  with  mankind,  is 
as  juit  and  upright  as  any  man  in  his  line 
of  life,  and  in  a  quarter  fo  diftant  from  the 
feats  of  law  and  government,  can  well  be 
fuppofed  to  be.  He  is  a  great  encourager  of 
the  indufbrious  poor;  and,  though  not  a 
native  of  the  place,  is  highly  and  juftly  ef- 
teemed  by  all  ranks  of  people. 

In  North  Uift,  Mr.  Macdonald  Balra- 
nald,  a  very  fenfible  and  agreeable  man,  has 
greatly  improved  his  farm,  by  draining 
lochs,  and  converting  the  ground  into  rich 
arable  fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
landlord,  who,  through  his  well-directed 
induftry,  will  acquire  a  confiderable  accef- 
fion  to  his  landed  property  will  reward  him, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  prefent  leafe,  ac- 
cording to  his  merit. 

Another 
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Another  valuable  farm  in  North  Uift  is 
poflefTed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  of  Ty- 
Geary ;  who  of  all  the  tackfmen,  clergymen, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scot- 
land, is  the  largeft  and  jollieft,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  moft  hofpitable  and  the  bell  na- 
tured.  Never  was  the  minifter  and  tackf- 
man  of  Ty-Gheary  known  to  kick,  beat,  or 
fcourge,  or,  in  any  fhape,  to  lift  his  hand 
againft  his  fcallags  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  life.  Were  he  not  fo  well  tempered  a 
man,  this  moderation,  not  a  little  unufual 
in  the  Weftern  Hebrides,  might  be  afcribed 
to  motives  of  felf-intereft ;  for  a  few  blows, 
even  with  his  naked  fift,  would  break  their 
bones  to  pieces,  and  render  them  for  ever 
ufelefs  to  himfelf  or  to  others. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Balifliear,  is  factor  and 
baron  bailie  on  Lord  Macdonald's  eilate  in 
this  iiland;  an  office  which  places  him 
above  the  neceffity,  as  a  focial  and  convivial 
turn  renders  him  fuperior  to  an  inclination 
towards  thofe  fordid  arts  too  often  pra6tifed 
by  tackfmen.  Lord  Macdonald,  in  what  is 
called  the  lad:  fet,  that  is,  the  laft  renewal  of 
his  leafes  in  North  Uift,  has  laid  a  pretty 

heavy 
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heavy  hand  on  Mr.  Maclean,  tackfman  of 
Heifgearj  Mr.  Macdonald,  tackfman  of 
Trumpis  Geary ;  and  Mr.  Maclean  of  So- 
las. But  as  all  of  thcfe  gentlemen  have 
thought  proper  to  become  old  batchelors,  it 
is  charitably  to  be  prefumed,  that  his  Lord- 
(hip  meant  this  as  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their 
negledt  of  matrimony. 

Another  tackfman  in  Noith  Uifl,  not  to 
be  palled  over  in  filence,  is  Captain  Macdo- 
nald of  Valay ;  a  gentleman  ftriclly  honou- 
rable, without  hauteur  and  pride,  complaifant 
without  deceit;  humble,  yet  commanding 
refpecl ;  hofpitable,  without  vanity  or  often- 
tation  J  chearful,  yet  equally  free  from  all 
indecency  and  affectation  j  charitable  to  the 
poor,  beloved  and  efteemed  by  all. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Bournay  is  raither  a  laird 
than  a  tackfman,  as  he  derives  immenfe 
wealth  from  the  quantities  of  kelp  manu- 
factured on  his  ifland ;  and  as  his  leafe  con- 
tinues for  generations  to  come. 

The  ifland  of  Harris,  thirty-fix  miles 
in   length,    and   from    five    to  fourteen  in 

breadth. 
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breadth,  with  a  number  of  inferior  and  ad- 
jacent ifles,  the  whole  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  is  divided  among 
five  great  tackfmen. 

Harris,  with  its  dependent  ifles,  contains 
about  three  thoufand  fouls,  moft  of  them 
in  a  ftate  of  a6lual  bondage.  Mr.  Norman 
Macleod,  tackfman  of  Bernera,  when  we 
confider  the  vaft  number  of  his  fubtenants, 
fervants,  and  fcallags :  the  farms,  with  cow- 
houfes,  &c.  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  kelp 
made  on  his  numerous  rocks  and  ifles,  may 
be  reckoned  the  fird  tackfinan  in  the  ifles, 
or  in  North  Britain.  This  gentleman  and 
his  lady  are  both  advanced  in  years.  They 
have  three  daughters,  all  of  v/hom  will, 
at  the  death  of  their  father,  be  well  pro- 
vided for.  Mr.  Macleod  has  introduced  in- 
to his  diflrict  many  new  improvements ;  as 
Englifh  flieep,  and  large  horfes  and  bulls  to 
mend  the  breed  of  cattle  i  as  alfo  jack-afTes 
to  breed  mules,  a  hardy  kind  of  animal,  and 
well  fitted  for  labour  in  a  hilly  and  rugged 
country.  He  fows  peas,  turnips,  and  lint- 
feed,  to  advantage.  He  has  introduced  the 
ufe  of  carts  and  fledges  into  his  hufbandry, 

inflead 
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inftead  of  carriage  on  the  backs  of  horfes 
and  fcallags ;  and  mills  wrought  by  horfes, 
inftead  of  the  hand-mill  or  quern.  He  fets 
many  good  examples  to  his  neighbours  and 
tenants,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  ufeful  and 
refpeclable  member  of  fociety.  But  he  gives 
himfelf  no  trouble  about  the  execution  of 
juftice :  he  leaves  the  other  tackfmen  to  treat 
their  fubtenants  and  cottagers  with  all  the 
freedom  and  caprice  of  a  Scottifli  baron  be- 
fore the  jurifdi6tion  a6l. 

The  tackfman  of  Enfay  is  factor  for  all  the 
eftate  of  Harris.  He  is  alfo  baron  bailie, 
though  he  has  not  held  a  court  for  thefe 
feven  years.  He  deals  deeply  in  the  kelp 
trade,  and  alfo  in  illicit  trade. 

The  tackfman  of  Strond  is  diftinguifhed 
by  humanity  to  his  fubtenants  and  fcallags, 
who  are  obje6ls  of  envy  to  all  the  other  fub- 
tenants and  fcallags  in  Harris. 

The  man  who  now  enjoys  the  leafe  of  St. 
Kilda,  being  lame  and  decrepit,  was  for 
fometime  a  charity  fchoolmafter  in  that  place 
— Of  whom  afterwards,  when  treating  of 
St.  Kilda. 

The 
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The  population  of  Harris  is  eftimated  at 
three  thoufand  fouls ;  moll  of  whom,  ex- 
cept the  few  who  rent  their  farms  imme- 
diately from  the  laird,  are  as  obedient  to  the 
nod  of  the  five  great  tackfmen,  or  captains, 
as  ever  their  forefathers  were  to  their  war- 
like chiefs,  when  the  crop:i  tarridhy  or  war 
fignal,  was  lighted. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  Weftern  Iflands 
have,  many  of  them,  the  advantage  of  an 
univerfity  education.  They  are  commonly 
connected  together  by  the  ties  of  matrimony, 
or  confanguinity,  or  otherwife,  which  makes 
them  firm  to  one  another  j  while  the  com- 
moners are  no  lefs  united  among  themfelves, 
by  fimilar  bonds  of  friend/hip,  in  their  re- 
fpedive  departments. 

The  oldeft  fon  generally  fucceeds  to  the 
tack,  a  much  better  birth  than  any  of  the 
other  fons  find,  unlefs  fome  extraordinary 
good  fortune  falls  in  the  way  of  fuch  as  go 
in  queft  of  bread  to  other  countries. 

The  young  ladies  are  generally  worfe  off, 
being  obliged  to  form  fuch  connexions  as 
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remain  in  the  country,  or  continue  fingle, 
in  cafe  the  gentleman  is  not  agreeable  to  her, 
after  making  his  addreffes  j  for  their  own 
equals  in  point  of  rank  are  commonly  fent 
abroad,  either  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  fome 
other  line  of  bread. 
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Tackfmen  —  Subtenants  —  Scallags  —  Predial 
Slaves. 


1  HE  fame  ingenious  and  patriotic  travel- 
ler, whom  I  have  already  mentioned,*  in  his 
Tour  in  England  and  Scotland,  replete  with 
ufeful  inftru6lion  as  well  as  elegant  enter- 
tainment, in  a  comparative  view,  which  he 
takes  of  the  former  and  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing juft  and  interefting  obfervations. 

"  The  actual  fyftem  of  landed  property 
in  the  weft  of  Europe  has  varied  its  form 
with  the  prevailing  chara6ler  of  fucceilive 
ages.  It  has  been  accommodated  to  the 
rude  rimpliclty  of  the  more  antient  times,  as 
well  as  to  the  feudal  chivalry  of  the  middle 
ages.      In  the  prefent  times,    it   is   every 

where 
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where  fubje6led  to  a  new  modification,  from 
the  genius  and  maxims  of  a  commercial  age, 
and  from  increafmg  induftry  and  cultiva- 
tion.    But,  from  this  modification,  flagrant 
oppreffions  have  arifen  ;    the   lordly  chief 
applying  the  maxims  of  an  age  in  which 
money  is  the  univerfal  reprefentative,  and 
letters  the  univerfal  media  of  transferring 
property,  to  eftablifliments  founded  in  times 
when  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  wholly 
employed  in  hunting,  military  exploits,  and 
rude  conviviality,  never  dreamed  of  increaf- 
ing  their  fortunes  by  means  of  commerce : 
which,  if  they  had  known,  they  would  have 
difdained.     The  glory  of  the  chief  was  the 
glory  of  all  his  kindred  and  name :  and  the 
numbers  and  fidelity  of  his  vafTals  and  te- 
nants,   again,    were   what  conftituted    the 
power  and  confequence  of  the  chief.     The 
produce  of  land,  corn,  cattle,  fifli,  and  game, 
were  fpent  on  the  eftate,  but  chiefly  at  the 
manfion-houfes  of  the  great,  in  generous 
hofpitality.     And  in  thofe  times,  the  High- 
landers v/ere  better  fed,  and,  in  general,  finer 
men  than  they  are  at  prefent.     For  now  the 
cattle,  the  falmon,  and  the  very  game,  are 
either  carried  or  driven  out  of  the  country  : 

nor 
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nor  has  the  faint  dawn  of  commerce  been 
yet  able  to  fupply  that  abundance  which 
preceded  it." 

This  Ertglifli  gentleman  could  not  have  giv- 
en a  more  a  faithful  account  of  thefe  things, 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  Highland  countries  for 
a  long  feries  of  years.  When  the  great  land- 
holders lived  among  the  hulbandmen,  who 
were  for  the  moft  part  allied  to  them  by  blood, 
or  at  leaft  the  famenefs  of  name,  the  people 
loved  their  chiefs :  and  each  laird  and  lord  was 
accounted  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  that  pofleiTed  their  lands.  But 
now,  in  the  abfence  of  the  great  proprietors, 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  laird  is  tranf-» 
ferred  to  a  few  tackfmen ;  who,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  of  late,  squeeze  them  without  mer- 
cy. The  tackfmen  and  fubtenants,  formerly, 
or  nearly,  on  an  equal  footing,  were  wont 
to  plead  their  caufe,  on  equal  terms,  before 
a  common  chief*  At  prefent  they  are  ob- 
liged to  be  much  more  fubmilTive  to  their 
tackfmen  than  ever  they  were,  in  former 
times,  to  their  lairds  or  lords*  Formerly, 
they  were  a  free,  animated,  and  bold  people, 
commanding  refpeft  from  their  undaunted, 
D  courage 
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courage,  and  repelling  injuries  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  both  by  words  and  ac- 
tions. But,  now  they  mull:  approach  even  the 
tackfmen  with  cringing  humility,  heartlefs, 
and  difcouraged,  with  tattered  rags,  hungry 
bellies,  and  down-caft  looks,  carrying  their 
own  implements  of  huihandi^  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  back  and  forward,  over  hills  and 
mountains,  to  do  the  work  of  their  tackf- 
men :  and  muiii:  either  fit  wet  in  their  cloaths 
ail  night  in  a  dirty  kitchen,  or  fleep  in  dirty 
cloaths,  particularly  at  Lulkintire  in  Hanis, 
expofed  to  be  trampled  on  by  fvvine,  where  the 
kitchen  is  commonly  the  ftye.  But  I  muft 
here  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  that  mild  treatment  which  is  fbewn 
to  fubtenants  and  even  fcailags,  by  the  old 
leflees,  defcended  of  an<:i€nt  and  honourable 
families,  and  the  outrageous  rapacity  of  thofe 
neceffitous  flrangers,  who  have  obtained 
leafes.  from  abfent  proprietors,  who  treat 
the  natives  as  if  they  were  a  conquered,  and 
inferior  race  of  mortals.  Formei  ly,  a  High- 
lander would  have  drawn  his  dirk  again  ft 
even  a  laird,  if  he  had  fubjedlcd  him  to  the 
indignity  of  a  blow  :  at  prefcnt,  any  tyranni- 
cal tackfman,  in  the  abfence  of  the  laird  or 
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lord,  whofe  prefence  alone  can  enforce  good 
order  and  juftice,  may  ftrike  a  fcallag,  and 
even  a  fubtenant,  with  perfed  impunity. 
What  a  degree  of  fpirit  and  virtue  is  to  be 
expe6ted  from  a  people  fo  humbled,  fo  en- 
flaved  ?  What  degree  of  courage,  or  even 
incHnation  to  repel  an  invading  enemy  ?  "  If 
we  have  not  much  money,"  fome  of  thefe 
tackfmen  have  been  known  to  fay,  *'  we 
have  men  enough :  let  us  wear  them  well 
while  they  are  in  our  power.''  In  fhort, 
they  treat  them  like  beafts  of  burthen  ;  and 
in  all  refpe6ls  Hke  flaves  attached  to  the  foil, 
as  they  cannot  obtain  new  habitations,  on 
account  of  the  combinations  already  men- 
tioned, and  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
laird  or  tackfman.  I  agree  entirely  with 
thofe  gentlemen  who  contend  for  the  break- 
ing of  entails,  and  limiting  and  reftraining 
exceflive  farms,  on  the  ground  of  a  wife  and 
humane  oeconomy  ?  May  we  not  go  a  ilep 
farther,  and  enquire,  if  the  expulfion  of  te- 
nantry whofe  fathers  have  held  their  farms, 
perhaps  for  ages,  be  fcriclly  legal,  even  ac- 
cording to  our  prefent  laws  ?  If  this  be 
agreeable  to  law,  it  is  not  certainly  confo- 
nant  with  the  genius  of  the  Britiili  confti^ 
p  2  tution? 
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tution  3  nor  indeed  of  any  political  conftku- 
tion  :  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  a  great  chief,  or  a  confederacy  of 
chiefs,  to  depopulate  whole  iflands,  and 
other  territories,  and  thereby  weaken  and 
even  annihilate  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of 
the  nation.  A  rife  in  rent,  proportionate  to 
the  rihng  price  of  labour  and  provifions, 
that  is,  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the  va- 
lue of  money,  would  be  right :  as  is  the 
cafe,  in  the  perpetual  leafes  granted,  of  late, 
by  the  crown,  and  certain  territorial  lords 
in  Denmark.  But  no  violent  and  fudden 
extermination  !  The  load  of  fuftering  has 
been  gradually  prefled  heavier  and  heavier 
down  upon  the  immediate  cultivators  of  land 
in  the  iilands,  and  more  remote  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  from  feudal  times,  when  the 
heart  and  the  fvvord  of  a  tenant  was  deemed 
the  nobleft  and  the  fureft  treafure,  to  the 
prefent. 

Formerly,  the  perfonal  fervice  of  the  te- 
nant did  not,  ufually,  exceed  eight  or  ten 
days  in  the  year.  There  lives,  at  prefent, 
at  Scalpa,  in  the  Ifle  of  Harris,  a  tackfman 
of  a  large  diftrict,  who  inftead  of  fix  days 
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work  paid  by  the  fubtenants  to  his  precle- 
celTor    in  the  leafe,   has   raifed  the  predial 
fervice,  called  in  that  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  manerial  bondage^  to  fifty-two  days 
in  the  year  at  once  j  befides  many  other  fer- 
vices  to  be  performed  at  different  though  re- 
gular and  flated  times :  as  tanning  leather 
for  brogues  j  making  heather  ropes  for  thatch ; 
digging  and  drying   peats   for  fewel ;    one 
pannier  of  peat  charcoal  to  be  carried  to  the 
fmith  i  fo  many  days  for  gathering  and  fliear- 
ing  fheep  and  lambs ;  for  ferrying  cattle  from 
ifland  to  illand,  and  other  diftant  places  j  and 
feveral  days  for  going  on  diflant  errands ;  fo 
many  pounds  of  wool  to  be  fpun  into  yarn. 
And  over  and  above  all  this,  they  mufl  lend 
their  aid,  upon  any  unforefeen  occurrence, 
whenever  they  are  called  on.     The  conftant 
fervice  of  two  months  at  once  is  performed, 
at  the  proper  feafon,  in  the  making  of  kelp. 
On  the  whole,  this  gentleman's  fubtenants 
may  be  computed  to  devote  to  his  fervice  full 
three  days  in  the  week.     But  this  is  not  all : 
they  have  to  pay,  befides,  yearly,  a  certain 
number  of  cocks,  hens,  butter,  and  cheefe, 
called  Caorigh-Ferrin,  the  Wife's  Por- 
tion !     This,  it  muft  be  owned^  is  one  of 
D  3  the 
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the  moft  fevere  and  rigorous  tackfmen  de-> 
fcended  from  the  old  inhabitants,  in  all  the 
Weftem  Hebrides :  but  the  fituation  of  his 
fubtenants  exhibits  but  too  faithful  a  pic- 
ture of  the  fubtenants  of  thofe  places  in  ge- 
neral; and  the  exact  counterpart  of  fuch 
enormous  oppreiaon  is  to  be  found  at  Luf- 
kintire. 

This  man  was  bred,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  for  the  fea-fervice,  and  under- 
went Hiany  viciffitudes  of  fortune  both 
by  fea  and  land.  He  was  fnipwrecked, 
taken  prifoner  by  the  French,  efcaped  almoft 
naked,  ilruggled  with  many  difficulties  for 
years  in  America,  and  afterwards  came  home 
to  the  ifles,  and  dealt  in  fpirits,  fugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  the  kelp  trade  i  by  all  which 
means  he  amaffed  a  confiderable  fortune. 
Thus  rich,  and  independent,  this  man,  it  is 
faid,  took  his  father's  leafe  over  his  head. 
The  old  man  and  his  wife,  fl:ung  with  vex- 
ation and  grief,  rather  than  live  in  fome  ad- 
joining hut  at  the  mercy  of  fuch  a  fon,  went 
with  the  reft  of  their  family  to  America, 
where  the  aged  parents  of  this  unnatural 
child  died  foon  after  in  wretched  poverty. 
2  He 
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He  afterwards  turned  out  of  his  large  and 
fine  farm,  the  whole  of  his  relations,  who 
held  little  pofTefTions  on  it,  and  v/ho  fell  foon 
into  great  want. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  tenantry  ftiil  in  the 
Weftern  Hebrides,  as  heretofore  throughout 
Scotland,  v/ho  hold  their  pofleiTions  by  a 
kind  of  tenure  called  Steel-Bow  j  or,  the  ap- 
praifement  of  the  whole  ftock  of  cattle, 
houfes,  and  implements  of  hufbandry,  and 
every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  the  farm,  on 
condition  of  the  tenants'  paying  a  certain 
yearly  rent,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leafe,  leaving  the  premifes  exactly  as  he 
found  them.  This  is  the  cafe  of  Lulkintire 
at  prefent. 

The  poor  Hebrideans  are  on  foot  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock  at  lateft :  the  wo- 
men at  their  querns  or  hand-mills ;  the  men 
at  fome  other  piece  of  employment  until 
day-light  invites  them  into  the  field,  or  to 
the  fea  fhores,  where  they  muH  begin  a  fet 
talk  of  cutting  fea-weed  with  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  They  are  obliged  to  work  as  for 
life  or  death,  that  they  may  be  able  to  get 
their  quantity  of  fca-weed  carried  clear  off. 
D  4  If 
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If  when  they  are  on  work  for  their  Mastek, 
whether  laird  or  tackfman,  they  fliould  be  an 
hour  behind  the  time  fixed  for  their  making 
their  appearance,  they  are  inllantly  trounced 
home,  with  orders  to  be  there  more  early  the 
next  morning.  No  apology  will  be  admit- 
ted :  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
nor  the  height  nor  ruggednefs  of  the  hills 
they  had  to  crofs,  nor  an  accident  by  the 
road,  nor  the  lofs  of  that  day,  to  thofe  who 
have  fo  few  they  can  call  their  own,  very 
precious.  All  goes  for  nothing.  The  in- 
tereft,  the  will  of  the  mafter  mufl  be  at- 
tended to,  not  theirs.  To  all  this  feverity 
the  unfeeling  tackfman  often  adds  cruel 
mockings  and  imprecations. 

This  treatment,  bad  as  it  is,  might  be  borne 
by  a  people  whofe  fpirits  are  fubdued  by  un- 
remitting, unalleviated  infolence  and  oppref- 
fion.  But  the  mafter,  or  his  overfeer,  called 
2.  grieve,  often,  ontheraoft  frivolous  preten- 
ces, abandons  himfelf  to  burfts  of  pa0ion, 
and  with  hands,  feet,  and  rods,  breaks  the 
bones  of  men  and  women  too.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  picture.  The  broken  ribs  of 
one  young  maid,  named  Maclellan,  from  the 
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village  of  Cluor,  atteft  the  fa(5l ;  which  was 
committed  by  a  tackfman  affuming  the  title 
of  Doctor.  The  fame  Doctor  (reverfed) 
almoft  took  the  life  of  another  innocent 
maid,  from  Shileboft ;  though  flie  gave  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  tarrying  a  little 
longer  than  he  wiflied,  at  her  miftrefs's  de- 
fire,  to  finifh  fomething  fhe  had  in  hands. 
This  girl  was  fo  bruifed,  that  the  Do6lor 
was  obliged  to  lock  her  np  from  her  parents 
for  fome  days,  left,  by  feeing  her  danger, 
their  feelings  might  be  raifed  above  the  dread 
of  the  tyrant,  and  they  fliould  fly  for  ven- 
geance with  the  cry  of  murder  in  their 
mouths,  to  the  Doctor's  landlord.  Captain 
Macleod,  who,  it  was  faid,  had  the  young 
woman  died,  would  not  have  interfered  to 
fave  his  tenant,  but  have  fufFered  the  law  to 
take  its  courfe.  Though  flie  will  never  again 
be  perfe6lly  well  or  able  to  bear  fatigue,  flie 
fo  far  recovered  her  ftrength  as  to  bear  the 
ftrefs  of  being  carried  to  her  father's  houfe. 

"  The  Celts,"  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  thePids,  "  had,  and  ftill  have,  a 
natural  contempt  for  the  fair  fix ;  for,  be- 
ing  mere   favages,    but   one   degree   above 
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brutes,  they  remain  fiill  in  much  the  fame 
ftate  of  fociety  as  in  the  days  of  Julius. 
The  Samoeids  are  remarkable  for  the  fame 
contempt  of  their  women,  whom  they  re- 
gard as  impure ;  and  treat  their  wives  with 
the  utmoi^  tyranny  and  brutahty.  Who- 
ever travels  among  them  will  fee  thefe  fa- 
vages  ftretched  at  their  eafe,  and  their  wives 
and  women  toiling  like  the  brute  beads  for 
their  unmanly  hufbands." 

Gne  would  imagine,  that  this  hiftorian 
faw  the  beaftly  brutality  of  this  adion, 
and  the  perpetrator  lolhiig  in  bed,  on  a 
cold  frotly  morning,  and  pampering  his 
belly  v/ith  fat  cream  and  butter-milk,  until 
he  thought  proper  to  rife  by  eleven  o'clock, 
to  call  in  his  ftarving  wife  from  winnowing 
corn,  or  graddan  from  the  quern,  either  in 
a  cold  barn,  or  open  field,  v/here  Tne  ftands 
from  day-light,  as  overfeer  of  the  working 
people,  to  eat  porridge  and  milk,  as  tea  is 
too  great  a  luxury  for  common  fare.  But 
the  public  may  believe  me,  in  telling,  that 
few  gentlemen  over  all  the  ifle  love  their 
wives  like  this  man,  but  quite  the  reverfe. 
J  appeal  to  every  traveller  of  honour  and 

candour, 
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candour,  who  not  only  has  experienced 
their  uncommon  hofpitality,  but  has  k^n  the 
warmth  of  their  affedions  to  their  wives. 
There  are  no  people  \^/ithout  fome  excep- 
tionable characters — Why  blame  the  whole 
Celts  more  than  others  for  having  a  few  of 
that  order  of  mortals  among  them  ? 

In  the  Wefcern  Hebrides,  remote  from 
the  fprings  of  government,  and  almoft  whol- 
ly under  the  authority  of  caprice,  men  of 
lew  birth  and  education,  creeping  into  leafes, 
being  of  grofs,  untutored  natures,  and  pam- 
pered too  with  rich  and  flimulating  aliments, 
indulge  themfelves  in  exceffes  of  pailion  and 
brutality  that,  in  more  refined  and  better 
regulated  countries,  vi^ould  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  tolerated.  The  tyrant,  of  whom 
I  have  jufl  been  fpeaking,  unlefs  he  be  an- 
fwered  immediately  at  a  call,  fets  up  a  hor- 
rid growl,  which  is  inftantly  heard  over  the 
whole  houfe,  accompanied  by  threats,  very 
foon  and  fummarily  executed.  If  nobody 
comes  in  his  way  on  whom  he  may  wreak 
his  vengeance,  he  fails  with  great  fury  on 
the  furniture  of  the  houfe,  which  he  hurls 
againfl  the  walls,  and  breaks  into   pieces. 

He 
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He  is  particularly  fludious,  and  with  great 
deliberation,  fets  about  the  demolition  of 
whatever  article  he  fuppoles  a  particular  va- 
lue is  fet  on  by  his  wife. 

I  was  witnefs  of  an  action  that  flruck  me 
very  forcibly  at  the  time  when  it  happened, 
and  which  I  cannot  now  recollecl  without  a 
degree  of  horror.  A  man  calling  himfelf  a 
gentleman,  had  a  mind  to  horfewhip  one  of 
his  fcallags,  who  had  given  him  fome  of- 
fence. But,  miffing  the  immediate  obje<5l  of 
his  refentment,  he  fell  in  with  his  fifter,  a 
pretty  and  innocent  young  damfel,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  carrying  a  barley  cake  for  her 
brother's  breakfaft.  The  gentleman  buffeted 
the  girl  feverely,  toffed  the  cake  out  of  her 
hands,  and  kicked  her  before  him,  as  (he 
attempted  to  recover  the  cake,  with  his 
foot. 

The  gentleman  whofe  chara6ler  I  mean 
to  illuftrate  by  the  above  anecdote,  has 
revived  an  old  country  flatute,  entitling  the 
tackfman  to  any  flieep  or  Iamb  that  fhould 
be  found  unmarked  among  his  flock,  at  the 
time  of  fliearing.  This  regulation,  or  de- 
cree. 
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cree,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  was 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  thieves 
from  ftealing  fheep,  under  pretence  of  feek- 
ing  their  own  among  the  tackfman's  fheep  ; 
but  it  was  either  never  rigoroufly  enforced, 
or  it  had  fallen  into  difuetude,  and  was  only 
held  over  their  heads,  /«  terrorem,  until  this 
harpy  took  into  his  head  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  I  was  told  a  laughable  fquab- 
ble  that  happened  between  this  man  and  one 
of  his  poor  fubtenant's  wives  that  lived  at  a 
paltry  place  near  Diraclet,  called  Ceandibeg. 
This  woman  had  a  flrong  flieep  that  flie 
could  not  catch,  for  want  of  a  dog  bred  for 
that  purpofe,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  the  ifland, 
fo  that  the  lamb  was  not  marked  when  the 
tackfman  collected  his  fheep.  The  tackfman 
feeing  a  large  and  fat  Iamb  following  the 
poor  man's  ewe,  ordered  one  of  his  fcallags 
to  carry  it  home  for  his  dinner.  But  the 
poor  man's  wife  to  whom  the  lamb  be- 
longed, happening  to  be  prefent,  remcn- 
flrated  floutly  againft  fuch  an  a6l  of  injuflice, 
urging,  that  the  dam  that  the  lamb  followed, 
and  by  which  it  was  fuckled,  fufficiently 
proved  it  to  be  her  property.  But  the 
tackfman,  deaf  to  all  her  arguments,  re- 
newed 
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newed  his  orders  to  his  fcallags  to  carry  off 
the  Iamb.  But  the  fellows  knowing  the  vi- 
rago they  had  to  deal  with,  were  rather  back- 
ward to  carry  their  mafter's  orders  into  ex- 
ecution. Xantippe  held  better  than  the 
tackfman  could  draw,  crying  out  in  the  Ga- 
lic  language,  "  Sfear  cumal  cailliack  no 
taruing  bodaich :"  that  is,  "  An  old  wo- 
man holds  better  than  an  old  man  can 
pull."  She  held  the  lamb  as  firmly  as  a  cat 
holds  a  moufe :  and,  after  a  long  ftruggle, 
the  tackfman  of  Lufkintire  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  expected  prey,  and  yield  to  fub- 
flantial  juftice. 

It  has  been  alledged,  but  without  any 
proofs,  that  he  calculates,  to  a  few  months, 
the  time  when  he  can  become  mailer  of  the 
effects  of  the  poor  fubtenants  on  his  leafe, 
and  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  a  rich  one 
to  fupply  the  vacancy,  that  he  may  add  the 
man  who  failed  to  the  number  of  his  fcal- 
lags.  And  one  Malcolm  Macdonald,  though 
turned  out  of  his  farm  by  his  mailer,  for 
political  reafons  not  to  be  mentioned,  pre- 
ferred keeping  by  the  forefl  with  his  cattle 
for  two  feafons,  however  hard^  in  expe6la- 

tion 
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tlon  of  meeting  with  a  vacancy  in  the  lands 
of  fome  other  more  humane  tackfman,  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  farm  belonging  to  this 
oppreflbrj  though  repeatedly  folicited  by  him 
to  do  fo,  knowing  too  well  that  his  effe6ls, 
more  than  any  perfonal  regard  for  his  inte- 
reft,  were  the  motives  by  which  this  man  was 
influenced.  But  few  or  noite  will  come  to 
his  lands  but  fuch  as  are'  turned  out  by  other 
milder  tackfmen  for  fome  fault,  and  have  no 
other  place  to  put  their  heads  in.  Of  this 
number  he  has  already,  on  his  ground,  up- 
wards of  kvcn  families  :  and  among  others, 
a  certain  well-known  man  V\/ith  a  number  of 
different  wives,  and  their  brood  j  which  is 
{till  increafmg ;  and  likely  to  add,  more  and 
more,  to  the  population  of  the  country. — 
He  is  not  only  a  great  oppreiTor  of  his  poor 
fubtenants  and  fcallags,  but  offenfive  to  his 
equals,  by  the  fupercilious  infolence  and  fcof- 
fingnefs  of  his  manners ;  infomuch  that  the 
tackfman  of  Strond,  though  the  fimpleil 
man  in  all  the  country,  was  provoked  to  be- 
labour him  with  a  cudgel.  Nay,  he  was  even 
thralhed  heartily  by  a  ftout  fellow,  one  of 
his  own  fcallags.  He  is  alfo  a  great  profaner 
of  the  fabbath,  forcing  his  poor  fubtenants  to 

carry 
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carry  burthens  on  that  day,  for  want  of  time 
to  repair  to  their  families  on  the  Saturdays, 
and  a  reviler  and  mocker  of  facred  charac- 
ters. The  fneering  fe verity  of  his  fcoffings 
againft  the  prefent  minifter  of  St.  Kilda  made 
that  reverend  man  fay,  that  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  mankind  j  if  not  in  power  to  refent 
it.  But  it  were  well  if  his  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  clergy  were  confined  to  banter 
and  derifion :  inflances  are  not  wanting  of 
his  marking  them  out  as  obje6ls  of  more  fe- 
rious  aggrefllon.  A  certain  clergyman  who 
had  not  any  houfe  of  his  own,  and  who  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  wandering  from  place 
to  place  for  quarters  in  this  fhamefully  neg- 
lected country,  yielded,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  to  the  prefiing  invitations 
of  thefteel-bowman  ofLufkintire,  to  become 
a  preceptor  to  his  children,  a  lodger  and 
inmate  of  his  houfe.  But  his  treatment  of 
the  clergyman  was  fo  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  friendfliip  and  honour,  that  it  is  foon  to 
be  made  a  fubjecl  of  profecution  in  a  court  of 
juftice.  But,  in  vindication  of  that  noble 
fpirit  of  hofpitality,  good  faith,  and  gene- 
rofity  toward  ftrangers,  v/hich  formerly  dif- 
tinguifhed,  and  ftill  in  fome  meafurc  diftin- 

guifhes 
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guifhes  the  Iflands  and  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land in  general. 

I  fliall  relate  a  fad  which  happened  un- 
der the  roof  of  a  gentleman  of  genuine  ho- 
nour,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  and  in  this 
very  neighbourhood,  to  the  unfortunate 
Charles  Stuart,  while  concealed  in  the 
Hebrides,  when  both  the  hofpitality  and  fe- 
crecy  of  the  honeft  iflanders  to  that  unhappy 
Prince  refle6led  much  honour  upon  their 
tender  generofity. 

As  the  fa6l  is  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  points  out  the  integrity  of  the 
gentlem.an  who  afforded  the  mifguided  Che- 
valier the  full  extent  of  the  laws  of  hofpita- 
lity in  his  diftrefs,  I  flatter  myfelf  the  whole 
of  this  tranfaclion  will  not,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  be  often  five  to  any  perfon  of  gene- 
rofity. It  is  a  faCl  attefted  by  many  living 
vv^itnefTes,  that  the  Prince,  with  a  fele6l  band 
of  adlive  gentlemen  doubly  armed,  landed 
at  the  liland  of  Giafs,  in  the  Long  Ifle,  be- 
fore day,  on  the  third  morning  after  the 
battle  of  CuUoden  was  fought  and  gain- 
E  ed 
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ed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That 
Prince  and  his  men  were  concealed  for  weeks, 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  until  a  fafe  paflage  could 
be  found  to  carry  him  to  the  northern  coaft, 
where  he  might  pafs  through  Germany 
for  France.  A  paflage  was  actually  be- 
fpoken  for  that  purpofe,  though  for  political 
reafons  the  promifed  veflTel  was  afterwards 
refufed.  Mean  time  let  me  remark,  how  ho- 
nourably Mr.  Campbell  behaved  to  Charles 
and  the  gentlemen  who  lodged  under  his  roof. 
No  money,  no  bribe  could  make  him  vio- 
late the  facred  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  fix 
an  eternal  flain  on  his  family.  Even  though 
it  was  well  known  that  this  gentleman  was 
llrictly  loyal  and  well  attached  to  the  reign- 
ing Family,  yet  the  enormous  fum  of  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  could  not  bribe  him  to 
a6t  tlie  infamous  part  required.  The 
malter  of  a  noted  family,  a  very  bulky  man, 
who  is  now  alive,  and  refides  in  an  illand  in 
that  country,  with  the  clergyman  at  their 
head,  landed  before  day,  with  a  boat  full  of 
armed  men,  on  the  Ifle  of  Glafs,  with  a  de- 
termined refolution  to  feize  the  Chevalier, 
snd  fccure  the  bribe  offered  by  Government, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Campbell  fcorned  the  bribe,  and  ex- 
poftulated  much  againfl:  the  infamous  at- 
tempt ;  he  alfo  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
making  the  experiment  on  fo  many  formi- 
dable and  defperate  gentlemen  who  would 
chop  the  heads  off  the  whole  of  them  before 
they  flieathed  their  fwords.  But  when  he 
found  that  they  ftill  perfifled  in  fpite  of 
reafon,  he  affured  them,  that  he  himfelf 
would  fall  in  his  caufe,  rather  than  give  up 
the  man  that  intrufted  him  with  his  life,  or 
entail  fliame  on  his  poflerity.  With  that 
view  he  difpatched  his  fon  to  give  them  in- 
telligence of  their  danger.  The  Chevalier 
and  his  party  were  forewarned,  and  armed  be- 
fore that  gentleman  arrived,  and  were  ready 
to  give  the  affailants  a  hot  reception,  had 
they  approached  ;  but  they  fneaked  off  froni 
the  ifland,  afhamed,  and  difappointed  at  the 
lofb'  of  the  money,  which  they  already  had 
devoured  in  their  thoughts,  and  divided  to 
every  man  in  his  due  proportion. 

But,  to  return  from  this  noble-minded 
gentleman  to  our  little  tyranical  country 
Surgeon. 

E  2  Soon 
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Soon  after  he  had  acquh'ed  pofTeflion  of 
the  vaft  tract  of  country  already  mentioned, 
he  began,  with  undaunted  courage,  to  dou- 
ble the  rents  of  the  fubtenants,  either  by 
adding  more  money  to  their  forn-:er  rents, 
or  by  adding  two  or  more  tenants  to  one 
bay  or  town,  by  taking  iflands  from  ano- 
ther, by  extorting  fome  tuns  of  fea-ware 
for  kelp  from  a  third,  though  their  land 
fliould  want  manure  and  themfelves  bread ; 
nay,  and  to  erefl  new  bays  in  places  for- 
merly altogether  uninhabited.  Inftead  of 
fix  days  he  added  fifty-two  days  yearly,  to 
be  paid,  along  with  all  the  fcrvices  and  ca- 
fualties  laid  on,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
preceding  tackfnian.  Being  determined  that 
he  fiioukl  not  fail  through  delicacy  like  his 
predeceflbrs,  while  the  people  weie  mafters 
of  a  f hilling  he  will  have  it,  or  they  muft 
remove ;  and  as  tliey  had  no  other  place  to 
go  to,  he  was  furc  that  he  would  make  them 
yield  to  his  terms. 

At  fo  unufual  and  terrible  an  attack  on 
the  poor  people,  they  cried  outmoft  loudly, 
und  were  much  fur;  rifed  that  tlic  land  flew- 

ard 
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ard  did  not  interfere  with  his  authority  :  but 
as  he  was  the  man  that  gave  them  over  to  be 
hired  out  for  this  man's  advantage,  it  was 
in  vain  to  apply  to  him ;  yet  their  cafe  was 
truly  diftreffing,  for  the  fea-ware  which  they 
had  for  the  cold  mofs,  being  the  only  ili- 
mulus  to  make  it  bear,  was  not  only  taken 
from  them,  but  alfo  the  time  for  making 
the  ground  ready  for  it,  was  taken  like- 
wife. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here, 
as  a  circumftance  deicriptive  of  r!ie  Weftern 
Hebrides,  that  before  he  dared  to  pra6tife 
thofe  oppreflions,  he  thought  it  advifeable 
to  fortify  himfelf  by  a  ftrong  matrimonial 
alliance.  This  he  did  by  marrying  an  old 
maiden  lady;  who,  in  her  younger  days, 
would  have  treated  the  idea  of  being  united 
to  fuch  a  man,  with  the  utmofl:  fcorn.  Al- 
though old  refidenters  claim  a  kind  of  pre- 
fcriptive  right  of  oppreflion,  they  do  not 
allow  the  fame  right  to  new  in-comers,  whom 
they  confider  as  interlopers,  unlefs  they  ini- 
tiate and  ingraft  themfelves,  as  it  were, 
among  the  old  tackfmen,  if  not  amon^  the 
lairds,  by  marriage. 

E  3  Before 
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Before  I  quit  this  extraordinary  character, 
I  muft  yet  relate  the  follov/ing  anecdote. 

He  was  patronized,  when  a  very  young 
practitioner  in  phyfic  and  furgery,  by  old 
Clanronald,  whom  he  fleeced  of  a  large  fum 
of  money,  in  the  following  manner.  He 
was  engaged  by  that  good-natured  chief,  or 
rather  contrived  to  be  engaged  by  him,  to 
adminifler  medicines  occafionally  among  his 
poor  tenantry  in  South  Uift.  This  eafy 
gentleman,  to  encourage  fo  laborious  a  phy- 
lician,  bound  and  obliged  himfelf  by  a  bond, 
already  prepared  by  the  fkiifui  practitioner, 
to  be  forthcoming  for  any  deficiency  in  point 
of  payment  on  the  part  of  his  tenants. — 
With  this  fecurity  in  his  pocket,  fubfcribed 
by  Clanronald,  he  was  encouraged  to  exer^ 
cife  his  unlimited  commiffion  with  indefa- 
tigable induftry,  over  this  extenfive  diftriftj 
and  marked  with  great  care  his  charge 
againft  them,  accurately  dated,  for  his  faith- 
ful attendance. 

The  old  gentleman  being  in  his  dotage, 
and  perhaps  in  his  cups,  when  he  fubfcribed 
the   bond,   forgot  to  mention  the  deed  to 

his 
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his  a6i:ive  lady,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
matter  until  lome  time  thereafter.  When  her 
hufband  was  dead  and  buried,  the  account 
was  prefented  to  her  for  payment,  and  a  de- 
mand made. 

The  lady,  aftonillied  and  enraged  at  (o  glar- 
ing an  advantage  taken  of  her  unfulpicious 
huJ[band,  denied  the  jurrice  of  the  charge, 
and  defired  the  infamous  bond  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire. 

But  here,  for  the  firft  time,  her  ladyfliip 
found  her  miftake  in  this  manj  for  in  him 
fhe  found  no  longer  the  fawning,  flattering 
cringer,  who  carefully  attended  on  her  auf- 
band's  bowl,  but  the  forward,  daring,  im- 
pudent fellow,  as  her  ladyfliip  faid  in  her 
pafTion. 

He  aflured  her  ladyfhip,  that  the  money 
he  was  determined  to  have ;  and  accordingly 
fued  for  it  at  law.  She  defended  her  caufe  be- 
fore the  court  at  Edinburgh,  and  reprefented 
the  dangerous  man  in  a  proper  point  of  view  j 
and  his  artfully  pra6lifmg  on  her  hufband's 
E  4  weak. 
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weak  fide,  to  pick  his  pockets.  The  force 
of  thefe  arguments  the  whole  Court  faw  , 
but  as  he  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  bond, 
though  infamoufly  obtained,  the  law  was  fo 
clear  on  his  fide,  that  fentence  was  given  in 
his  favour,  and  thus  he  triumphed  over  the 
defrauded  lady. 

After  this  conteft  with  the  lady  of  the  ma- 
nor, he  had  penetration  enough  to  under- 
fland  that  her  country  was  likely  to  be  too 
hot  for  him  to  refide  in  ;  and  as  the  gentle- 
men and  people  had  taken  the  alarm  againft 
the  man  whofe  intrigues  they  formerly  only 
fufpecled,  he  judged  it  advifeable  to  pack  up 
his  chefts  of  medicine,  feeing  all  his  hopes 
of  drawing  more  into  a  fimilar  fnare  were 
quite  blafted. 

He  now  began  to  look  about  where  he 
fhould  next  lay  down  his  boxes.  In  Lewis 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  him ;  for 
the  low  countries  he  had  not  fufficient  know- 
ledge i  and  his  own  country  he  abhors,  be- 
caufe  he  wifely  recolle6i:ed,  that  a  prophet 
liad  no  honour  there.     In  thefe  circumllan- 

ces. 
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cesj  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wild  hills  of 
Harris,  and  took  a,  ten  year's  leaie  of  Lulkin- 
tire. 

And  now,  to  give  to  all  thefe  particulars 
concerning  this  oppreiTive  and  fraudulent 
man,  fome  connection  with  a  general  de- 
fcription  of  the  ftate  of  fociety.  Through 
his  great  influence  and  power  he  has  ob- 
tained a  kind  of  clerical  dignity;  having 
been  created  a  Senator,  or  Elder  of 
the  Church :  of  which  order  of  men  in 
general,  but  particularly  the  Elders  of  Har- 
ris, as  well  as  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
the  Weftern  Hebrides,  I  fnall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  afterwards  :  from  a  review  of  all 
which  it  will  manifeflly  appear,  that  religi- 
ous, not  lefs  then  civil  matters,  in  the  Weft- 
ern  Hebrides,  are  much  influenced  by  their 
remote -diilance  from  the  feat  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  tackfman  next  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Macleod,  minifter  of  Harris : 
a  man,  who,  from  the  loweft  origin,  has,  by 
talents,  infmuation,  and  addrefs,  attained  to 
great  wealth,  influence,  and  authority. 

This 
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This  gentleman  has  a  kind  of  legiflativc 
authority  for  making  country  regulations. 
His  ordinances,'  the  tenants  maintain,  are 
framed  to  fupport  the  rich  and  diitrefs  the 
poor.  As  thefe,  hov/ever,  have  no  vote  in  the 
courts  of  juftice,  their  bufinefs  is  to  bear  the 
yoke  and  keep  fdent. 

As  the  baron  bailie  feldom  holds  any 
courts,  every  tackfman  is  invelled  with  the 
full  powers  of  the  barons,  only  they  dare 
not  intermeddle  with  the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown.  I  could  never  learn  that  they  ven- 
tured to  hang  any  man  at  thefe  private 
courts;  but  for  other  petty  crimes  they 
horfe-whip  them,  and  even  fcourge  them 
tied  up  naked  to  a  poll.  It  will  eafily  be  cre- 
dited, that  fcourging  their  fervants  is  com- 
mon, when  we  find  it  praclifed  even  by  their 
minifters  of  religion :  of  an  initance  of 
which  I  myfelf  was  witnefs. 

A  flout  fellow,  named  M'Corcle,  fon  to 
the  hen-wife  (caillach  nan  ceark)  that 
lived  near,  was  detected  one  evening  in 
taking  a  mouthful  of  barley  meal  out  of 
an   old   chefl,   through    a   hole  made  by 

the 
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the  mice;  very  deftru6llve  creatures,  and 
particularly  to  this  youth,  being  the  means  of 
leading  him  into  a  trap  that  made  him  groan. 
The  fellow  having  nothing  to  plead  but 
hunger,  was  found  guilty,  and  fentence  was 
pronounced  for  whipping  on  a  ftated  day,with 
his  hands  tied,  and  his  body  bound  to  a  flake. 

All  the  tenants  were  fummoned  to  at- 
tend at  the  execution  of  this  fentence,  and 
ordered  each  to  bring  his  family,  that  they 
might  ieam  therefrom  what  each  of  them- 
felves  had  to  expedl  in  cafe  any  of  them 
were  ever  detected  at  fuch  criminal  practices 


But  as  there  is  no  hangman  in  all  this  ex- 
ten  live  eftate,  no  one  of  the  tenants  would 
become  driver  ;  therefore  the  reverend  per- 
fonage  took  on  himfelf  an  office  fo  con- 
fiftent  with  the  religion  which  he  profeffed 
to  teach  !  And  accordingly,  he  and  his  lady 
led  forth  the  criminal,  ftripped  him  of  his 
rags,  bound  him  to  the  ilake,  and  began  a 
very  heavy  exercife  upon  the  bare  buff  of 
the  dvilinquent,  when  he  received  many  a 
fevere  ftripe.     But  the  cries  of  caillach  nan 

ceark. 
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ceark,  his  mother,  the  clappings  of  hands, 
tearing  of  her  hair,  beating  of  her  bread, 
and  running  herfelf  out  of  breath,  til!  at 
length  fhe  fainted  away,  made  every  foul 
prefent  fad  and  forrowful. 

The  Sabbath  following,  he  was  led  to  the 
church,  with  a  bag  of  meal  about  his  neck, 
a  humiliating  fpeClacle  to  the  parifhioners, 
who  were  given  to  know  thereby  what  each 
of  themfelves,  fliould  he  tranfgrefs,  had  to 
expect  from  the  hands  of  the  reverend  exe- 
cutioner. At  this  new  fpectacle  the  people 
are  faid  to  have  emitted  a  confufed  noife, 
and  turned  away  their  eyes  with  (a  bhuain,  a 
bhuain  !  Cha  be  fliud  ar  miniftar  beannuight 
Aulay,  ach  nfior  bhruit  fon  cleochd)  "  Away 
with  it !  This,  faid  they,  was  not  the  leffon 
taught  by  their  blelTed  minifter,  old  Aulay, 
but  that  of  a  beaft  under  the  appearance  of 
a  parfon  to  infult  them.'' 

This  opprelTor  exacts  the  fame  rigorous 
terms  of  work  and  days,  with  all  other  ca- 
fualties,  from  his  fubtenants  and  fcallags, 
that  the  two  laft-mentioned  ones  demand. 
And  the  people  are  no  lefs  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints 
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plaints  againft  the  poverty  of  their  diets. 
Many  of  them  prefer  their  own,  though 
at  his  work ;  no  fiiiall  mortification  to  a  fpi- 
rit  fo  inflated  with  pride  and  haughtinefs. 
But  being  in  the  heart  of  his  wife's  connec- 
tions, many  of  his  overbearing  opprefiions 
muft  be  borne  with,  for  fear  of  offending 
them;  for  no  clergyman  could  be  fafe  if 
he  attempted  any  thing  that  would  border 
on  oppreffion,  being  either  unconnected  by 
matrimony,  or  affinity,  with  fuch  as  did  be- 
long to  the  country  ;  and  of  courfe,  lefs  in- 
titled  to  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
place. 

And  mofl  of  the  cautious,  artful  gentle- 
men, whofe  fine  leafes  are  almofl  expired, 
cafl  their  caps  at  his  feet,  left  his  bufy  inter- 
meddling difpofition  fliould  lead  him  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  managers  to  fet  them  on 
fearching  out  the  real  profits  that  are  paid  by 
the  lower  fubtenants,  and  ruin  that  branch 
of  their  profitable  gain,  as  well  as  the  great 
benefits  that  fome  of  them  reap  from  the  fub- 
•miifive  condu6l  of  their  tenantry,  wlio  are 
afraid  of  offending  their  old  m afters,  left 
they   ftiould   fall  under  the   mercy  of   the 

late. 
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late  incumbents,   whofe  conduct  is  terror 
compleat. — 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  facV,  that 
if  an  innocent  gentleman  fliould  unfortu- 
nately fall  under  the  lafli  of  thefe  tyrants, 
inftead  of  a  reparation  for  the  abufe,  which 
they  are  confcious  of  having  committed, 
their  rage  increafes,  vi^antonly,  and  without 
caufe  :  fo  far  are  they  from  making  an  apo- 
logy, or  giving  redrefs,  that  the  injured  man 
incurs  their  hatred  more  and  more,  and  their 
rage  is  converted  gradually  into  down- right 
malice.  So  true  is  the  obfervation  of  Taci- 
tus, proprium  humani  ngenii  ejl  odijfe  quern 
Icejeris,  "  It  is  natural  to  the  human  heart 
to  hate  the  man  whom  you  have  injured." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Geniusy  Cu/ioms,  ManjietSy  and  Drefs 
of  the  Wejlern  Hebrideans. 


JriAVING  fald  fo  much  concerning  pro- 
prietors, tackfmen,  fubtenants,  and  fcallags, 
we  fhall  now  turn  our  attention  to  their  ge- 
nius, cuftoms,  manners,  drefs,  and  mod^ 
of  life. 

The  Weilern  Hebrideans  are,  in  general, 
naturally  pofTefTed  of  ftrong  parts,  quick 
and  penetrating  in  their  apprehenfions,  per- 
haps in  a  much  higher  degree  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  heart  of  any  inland 
country.  This  mufi:  arife  from  their  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  different  chara6lers  of 
men,  to  which  their  connexion  with  navi- 
gation daily  expofes  them,  and  forces  them 
to  be  cautious,  active,  and  infinuating.  Be- 
fides   this,    theii*  conilant  danger  from  that 

element. 
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element,  with  which  they  are  fo  converfant, 
renders  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  their 
eyes  and  wit  perpetually  exercifed  for  their 
prefervation  J  and  that  cuftom  becomes  a 
confirmed  habit  that  difplays  itfelf  in  all 
their  ordinary  commerce  through  life. 

They  have  a  fine  vein  for  poetry  and  mu- 
iic,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental  :  more  ef- 
pecially  in  both  the  Uifts  j  where  one  may 
meet,  not  only  with  iludied,  but  even  ex- 
temporaneoeus  efFufions  of  the  moH:  acute 
and  pointed  fatire,  that  pierce  to  the  heait, 
and  leave  a  poignant  fting. 

At  the  fame  time,  in  thefe  compofitions 
one  meets  with  the  moft  foft  and  tender 
ftrains  of  feeling  affe6lion,  that  melt  the 
foul  with  heart -felt  fenfibility  and  love, 
along  with  the  moft  moving  dirges  and  la- 
mentations for  their  loft  fweet-hearts  and 
friends  i  and  the  whole  compofed  by  the 
vulgar,  no  lefs  than  by  the  moil:  refined. 
In  thefe  qualities  they  excel  any  of  the 
Englifh  or  old  Scots  fongs,  which  have  hi- 
therto been  publifhed,  however  much  and 
defervedly  celebrated  and  admired  by  every 

true 
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true  judge  of  mufical  Gompofitions.  And  had 
the  language  been  fo  generally  underflood, 
the  Galic  mufic  would  have  been  introduced, 
with  admiration  and  delight,  on  every  ftage 
on  which  tafte  and  elegance  prevailed. 

Their  luinneags^  with  the  chorus  of  the 
band,  are  inconceiveably  agreeable  to  the 
ear ;  and  the  manner  of  turning  the  hands 
and  hankerchiefs,  when  united  in  the  cir- 
cle, is  no  lefs  entertaining  to  the  eye.  Vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic  make  up  part  of  their 
entertainments.  In  their  agility  in  the  dance, 
they  ftand  almoft  unrivalled  by  any  people. 
In  Lewis,  fince  their  late  happy  change  from 
fervitude  to  freedom  by  the  prefent  noble- 
minded  proprietor,  they  are,  animated  with 
fuch  life  as  to  meet  in  companies,  regularly 
every  week,  at  ftated  places,  where  both 
old  and  young  take  their  turn  at  this  agree- 
able paftime  j  when  they  exercife  them  lei  ves 
with  amazing  alertnefs  and  fpirit.  Their  mu- 
iicians  receive  regular  falaries.  The  violin 
is  more  ufed  on  thefe  occaiions  than  the  fmall 
pipes.  This  laft,  with  the  great  pipe,  is 
moftly  ufed  in  the  field,  at  weddings,  funerals, 
and  other  public  meetings.  The  piper  muft 
F  play 
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play  up  a  Cuart  Phibrachd,  a  march  that  is 
heard  at  a  great  diftance,  and  produces  a 
fine  effect  on  the  fpirits  of  the  company. 
Moft  of  the  great  famiUes  had  their  pipers 
to  play  before  the  doors,  or  in  the  great  hall, 
during  meal  -  time,  and  appointed  certain 
lands  for  their  fupport,  which  continued  in 
the  famihes  time  immemorial.  Some  ftill 
retain  this  ancient  cuftom.  The  M'Cruim- 
mans  of  Sky  hold  their  lands  from  Macleod 
of  Macleod,  ftill  as  their  family  feat,  for  at- 
tending the  chiefs  perfon  and  family. 

There  is  nodiftincl  account,  at  what  time 
this  farm  was  granted  to  them.  Thefe  fa- 
mous people  had  a  kind  of  college  for  teach- 
ing young  men  that  branch  of  mufic,  and 
qualifying  them  to  make  a  fuperior  appear- 
ance in  public,  to  fuch  as  have  only  com- 
mon advantages. 

The  principal  piper  of  another  great  chief 
from  the  Ifles  is  now  profeflbr  of  that  branch 
of  mufic  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  attended  by 
leveral  fcholars ;  and  ibmeof  them  fjequently 
gain  the  premiums  given  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  to  be  annually  com- 
peted 
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peted  for  in  that  metropolis.  Of  the  merit 
of  the  candidates  the  profeflbr,  and  other 
competent  gentlemen,  are  the  judges. 

The  common  people  are  wonderfully  inge- 
nious J  even  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  are 
weavers.  They  learn  that  trade  in  a  few 
months.  But  they  are  often  interrupted  by 
the  tackfmen,  who  pretend  that  they  are  fpoil- 
ing  the  cloth  j  but  in  reality  want  to  oblige 
thefe  manufacturers  to  betake  themfelves  to 
their  fervice,  for  they  do  not  care  though 
they  fhould  wear  fkins  inftead  of  cloth,  pro- 
vided they  can  promote  their  own  ends  by  fe- 
curing  the  labours  of  thefe  weavers.  Thefe 
obje(Stions  are  the  more  attended  to,  when  un- 
der the  fandion  of  their  cf  untry  regulations 
they  are  fupported  by  authority.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  men  who  are  taylors, 
(hoe-makers,  ftocking-weavers,  coopers,  car- 
penters, and  fawyers  of  timber ;  fome  of 
them  employ  the  plane,  the  faw,  the  adze, 
the  wimble,  and  they  even  groove  the  deals, 
for  chefts.  They  make  hooks  for  fifhing, 
caft  metal  buckles,  broaches,  and  rings  for 
their  favourite  females.  They  make  nets  of 
different  kinds  for  fifhing,  with  all  the  other 
F  2  tackle 
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tackle  and  neceflary  implements:  fome  of 
them  even  make,  as  well  as  mend,  their 
own  boats.  As  for  the  other  implements,  as 
ploughs,  harrows,  rakes,  cafs  chrom^  and  cafs 
di reach,  neceffary  for  hufbandry,  every  man 
is  more  or  lefs  ufed  to  make  them.  The 
women  wake  the  cloth  on  an  implement  of 
ten  feet  long,  and  three  feet  broad,  made  of 
wicker,  called  cleadh  luaidh,  and  fometimes 
the  frame  is  made  of  thick  deals,  indented 
or  hollowed,  to  make  it  rough  for  the  webs. 
Four  or  fiv^e  women  fit  on  each  fide  of  this 
frame,  working  the  cloth  to  and  fro,  either 
by  their  hands  or  feet,  with  a  little  ftraw 
below  themfelves  and  this  frame,  to  keep 
them  from  the  ground.  On  thefe  occafions, 
the  iorroms  and  luitineags  begin  with  great 
fpirit ;  one  of  them  fmgs  the  fbanza,  while 
all  the  reft  unite  in  the  chorus,  which  they 
repeat  twice  or  thrice  after  each  ftanza.  The 
fweet  melody  of  their  mufic  feldom  fails  to 
collect  a  number  of  hearers,  who  join  in 
the  fong. 

The  men  wear  the  fhort  coat,  the  feila- 
beg,  and  the  fliort  hofe,  with  bonnets  fewed 
with  black  ribbons  around  their  rims,   and 

a  flit 
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a  flit  behind  with  the  fame  ribbon  in  a  knot, 
Their  coats  are  commonly  tartan,  flriped 
with  black,  red,  or  fome  other  colour,  after 
a  pattern  made,  upon  a  flick,  of  the  yarn, 
by  themfelves,  or  Ibme  other  ingenious  con- 
triver. Their  waiftcoats  are  either  of  the 
fame,  or  fome  fuch  fluff  j  but  the  feilabegs 
are  commonly  of  breacan,  or  fine  Stirling 
plaids,  if  their  money  can  afford  them. 

At  common  work  they  ufe  either  fhort  or 
long  coats  and  breeches  made  of  flriped  cloth, 
and  many  of  them  very  coarfe,  according  to 
their  work.  Their  fhirts  are  commonly  made 
of  wool  5  and  however  coarfe  they  may  ap- 
pear to  flrangers,  they  are  allowed  to  conduce 
much  to  the  health  and  longevity  for  which 
this  country  is  famous  i  as  I  have  known 
them  eighty,  ninety,  and  fome  even  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  in  thefe  iflands,  and  able  t^ 
do  their  daily  work. 

When  they  go  in   queft  of  the  herring, 

they  drefs  fomething  like  the  failors,  but  of 

coarfer  cloth,  with  hats  over  their  eyes,  to 

-niark  the  fifh  the  better.     Tliey  are  careful 

F  3  about 
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about  drying  their  nets,  and  other  fifhing 
tackle. 


Their  brogues  (fhoes)  are  made  of  cow  or 
horfe  leather,  and  often  of  feals  fkins,  that 
are  commonly  well  tanned  by  the  root  of  tor- 
mintile,  which  they  dig  out  from  the  hillocks, 
and  uncultivated  lands,  about  the  fea-fide. 
This,  properly  pounded  and  prepared,  with- 
out either  lime  or  bark,  is  fufhcient  to  make 
the  hides  pliant  and  fit  for  wearing.  It  an- 
fwers  their  purpofe  much  better  than  leather 
tanned  with  lime  or  bark^  becaufe  they  fel- 
dom  grow  hard  or  fhrink  when  dried,  even 
though  wet  all  day ;  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  fuch  as  are  burnt  with  lime.  They 
never  ufe  tan-pits,  but  bhid  the  hides  fad 
with  ropes,  and  hold  them  for  feveral  days 
in  fome  remote  folitary  ftream,  until  the  hair 
begins  to  come  off,  of  its  own  accord  3  and 
after  that,  the  tormintile  roots  are  applied 
for  bark,  as  above  defcribed.  Such  of  the 
men  as  can  afford  them,  wear  large  forefl 
coats  above  their  other  garb,  efpecially  on 
Sundays,  or  at  the  public  meetings,  as  wed- 
dings, burials,  or  fairs.     Either  in  this  or  a 

coarfe 
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coarfc  breacan  (L  e.  the  plaid)  with  their  befl: 
apparel,  they  appear  on  thefe  folemn  occa- 
fions  \  but  many  of  thofe  who  are  poor,  and 
cannot  afford  it,  often  do  and  muft  appear 
in  their  tattered  clothes  anddiityfhirts,  with- 
out either  {lockings  or  brogues,  quite  bare- 
footed, even  in  froll  and  fnow,  in  diftrefs 
fufficient  to  extort  compafTion  from  every  per- 
fon,  but  fuch  tyrants  as  are  the  caufe  of  fo 
much  mifery  to  thofe  ftarved  creatures,  who 
are  often  creeping  along  with  white  or  ftriped 
petticoats  belonging  to  their  wives,  or  daugh- 
ters and  fillers,  about  their  llioulders. 

The  women  wear  long  or  fhort  gowns, 
with  a  waiftcoat  and  two  petticoats,  moftly 
of  the  ftripes  or  tartan,  as  already  defcribed, 
except  the  lower  coat,  which  is  white.  The 
married  wivcb  wear  linen  mutches,  or  caps, 
either  faftened  with  ribbons  of  various  co- 
lours, or  with  tape  ilraps,  if  they  cannot 
afford  ribbons.  All  of  them  wear  a  fmall 
plaid,  a  yard  broad,  called  giiilechan^  about 
their  fhoulders,  faftened  by  a  large  broach. 
The  broaches  are  generally  round,  and  of  fil- 
ver,  if  the  wearer  be  in  tolerable  circumftan- 
ces  :  if  poor,  the  broaches,  being  either  cir- 
F  4  cular 
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cular  or  triangular,  are  of  bafer  metal  and  mo- 
dern date.  The  firft  kind  has  been  worn  time 
immemorial  even  by  the  ladies.  The  arri^ 
fats  are  quite  laid  afide  in  all  this  country, 
by  the  different  ranks  of  women  ;  being  the 
mofl  ancient  drefs  ufed  by  that  clafs.  It 
confifted  of  one  large  piece  of  flannel,  that 
reached  down  to  the  (hoe,  and  faftened  with 
clafps  below,  and  the  large  filver  broach  at 
the  breaft,  while  the  whole  arm  was  entirely 
naked.  The  ladies  made  ufe  of  the  finer, 
while  common  women  ufed  coarfer  kinds 
of  flannel,  or  white  woollen  cloths.  The 
married  w^omen  bind  up  their  hair  with  a 
large  pin  into  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  their 
heads,  below  their  Unens  j  and  the  unmarri- 
ed frequently  go  bare-headed,  with  their  hair 
bound  up  with  ribbons,  or  garters.  They 
often  wear  linen  caps,  called  mutches,  parti- 
cularly on  Sabbaths.  Many  of  the  more 
wealthy  appear  at  church  with  a  profufion  of 
ribbons  and  head-dreffes,  with  cloaks,  and 
high-heeled  fhoes.  Thofe  whofe  circum- 
fl:ances  cannot  admit  of  that,  mufl:  appear 
with  one  of  their  petticoats,  either  tartan, 
or  of  one  colour,  around  their  flioulders,  on 
Sundays,  as  well  as  on  week  days.   They  fel- 

dom 
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dom  travel  any  where  without  this  appendage ; 
nay,  in  the  houfe,  when  at  fuch  v/ork  as 
will  admit  of  it  j  feeing  it  would  be  thought 
naked  in  a  woman  to  go  without  it :  it  alfo 
defends  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Mofl  of  them  wear  napkins,  or 
handkerchiefs,  on  their  necks  j  and  many  of 
the  richefl  of  them  ufe  fiik  ones,  whether 
black  or  fpotted,  as  fuits  their  fancies. 

Frequently  the  old  women  wear  little 
guilechans,  (fmall  plaids)  about  their  fhoul- 
ders,  and  woollen  hoods  about  their  heads, 
with  very  coarfe  linen  under  them  faftened 
with  a  pin  below  their  chins.  The  breeid,  or 
curtah,  a  fine  linen  handkerchief  faftened 
about  married  women's  heads,  with  a  flap 
hanging  behind  their  backs,  above  the  guile- 
chan,  is  moflly  laid  afide. 

Moft  of  the  poorer  tenants  cannot  afford 
to  wear  brogues  in  Summer,  unlefs  they  are 
obliged  to  be  treading  among  the  fharp 
rocks  on  the  fhores,  at  their  mafler's  kelp, 
when  the  mafter  muft  fupply  them,  except 
they  can  afford  to  provide  for  themfelves. 
It  would  be  too  great  a  luxury  for  a  poor  on* 

to 
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to  ufe  them,  unlefs  at  the  fame,  or  Umilar 
rugged  employment.  Nothing  fhort  of  ex- 
treme neceiHty  obliges  them  to  appear  in 
pubhc  meetings  in  thefe  humiliating  garbs  ; 
for  otherwife  their  pride  would  revolt  at  the 
very  thought  of  fuch  fiiabby  drefTes. 

They  converfe  familiarly  with  one  ano- 
ther by  the  term  of  nal^yy  or  neighbour  >  or 
carric/y  a  friend ;  gbaole,  or  cagger,  love ; 
2nd  fuch  endearing  expreiTions  5  but,  though 
naturally  frank,  they  are  very  referved  to 
ftrangers  at  firft  :  yet  they  modeftly  aflc  a  vaft 
many  queftions  from  every  flranger  whom 
they  chance  to  meet;  that  being  the  only 
vehicle  through  which  they  can  hear  of  pub- 
lic tranfa6lions  carried  on  in  the  country  or 
nation  at  large. 

On  that  account,  any  man  that  wifhes  to 
pafs  the  nights  at  any  of  their  huts,  mult  be 
at  pains  to  colle6l  all  the  news,  by  making 
regular  enquiries,  as  he  pafTes  along,  and 
when  they  are  carefully  arranged,  and  pro- 
perly delivered,  he  is  fure  of  meeting  with 
a  hearty  reception.     His  hiftory  is  believed 

like 
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like  oracles,  which  they  faithfully  retail  to 
their  neighbours  j  and  are  fure  of  reciprocal 
returns  on  fimilar  occafions,  difplaying  the 
fame  inquifitive  fpirit  and  hofpitality  with 
the  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Tacitus. 

The  huts  of  the  opprefTed  tenants  are 
remarkably  naked  and  open  j  quite  deftitute 
of  furniture,  except  logs  of  timbers  col- 
lefled  from  the  wrecks  of  the  fea,  to  fit  on 
about  the  fire,  which  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  houfe,  or  upon  feats  made  of 
flraw,  like  foot  haffacks,  fluffed  with  flraw 
or  flubble.  Many  of  them  muft  refl  fatis- 
fied  with  large  flones  placed  around  the  fire, 
in  order.  As  all  perfons  muft  have  their 
own  blankets  to  fleep  in,  they  make  their 
beds  in  whatever  corner  fuits  their  fancy, 
and  in  the  mornings  they  fold  them  up 
into  a  fmall  compafs,  with  all  their  gowns, 
cloaks,  coats,  and  petticoats,  that  are  not 
in  ufe. 

The  cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  with  the 
ducks,  hens,  and  dogs,  muft  have  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  fire,  and  particularly  the 

young 
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young  and  tendereft  are  admitted    next  to 
it. 

This  filthy  fty  is  never  cleaned  but  once 
a-year,  when  they  place  the  dung  on  the 
fields  as  manure  for  barley  crops.  Thus 
from  the  neceffity  of  laying  litter  below  thefe 
cattle  to  keep  them  dry,  the  dung  naturally 
increafes  in  height  almoft  mid- wall  high,  fo 
that  the  men  fit  low  about  the  fire,  while 
the  cattle  look  down  from  above  upon  the 
company. 

It  is  true  they  are  at  pains  to  keep  the  fty 
as  dry  as  poffible,  by  attending  on  the  their 
cows  with  large  vefTels  to  throw  out  the 
wafh  5  but  ftill  it  muft  be  wet  and  unwhol- 
fome,  and  no  argument  can  prevail  on  them 
to  turn  out  the  dung  on  a  dunghill  daily,  as 
they  have  got  the  idea  imprefled  on  their 
minds,  that  the  air  carries  off  the  flrength 
if  much  expofed.  Indeed  many  of  them 
make  little  or  no  ufe  of  the  unmixed 
dung  that  is  piled  up  by  heaps  about  their 
doors  J  but  fince  the  mafters  have  taken 
much  of  the  kelp,  which  was  their  ufual 
manure,  from  the  poor  creatures,  to  burn  it 

for 
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for  the  markets,  they  are  forced  to  make 
better  ufe  of  the  dung.  In  the  heart  of 
Lewis,  where  many  of  the  farms  are  far 
from  the  fea,  they  are  neceflitated  not  only 
to  ufe  all  manner  of  cow  dung,  but  even 
to  flrip  the  houfe  of  its  thatch  every  Spring, 
to  make  an  addition  to  their  manure  for  the 
lands. 

But  thofe  farmers  who  are  blefTed  with 
the  prote6lion  of  their  lairds,  live  much  more 
comfortably,  as  they  can  feparate  the  houfed 
cattle  from  their  fire- fides,  by  little  parti- 
tions, but  fo  open  as  to  allow  the  benefit  of 
the  fire  to  reach  their  cattle,  though  ftill  the 
whole  of  them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  keep 
the  cow-houfes  without  cleaning  them  till 
Spring. 

Every  fubtenant  muft  have  his  own  beams 
and  other  fide  timbers.  Four  or  five  couples, 
with  their  complement  of  fide  timbers,  are 
reckoned  a  good  fufficiency  for  a  hut.  The 
walls  of  them  are  fix  feet  thick,  packed  with 
mofs  or  earth  in  the  middle,  with  a  facing 
of  rough  ftones  built  on  both  fides.  This 
is  called  a  ilall,  and  commonly  belongs  to 
3  ^^le 
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the  mafter  :  upon  this  the  timbers  are  erect- 
ed, as  follow : 

Firft,  the  beams  and  fpars  are  bound  to- 
gether by  ropes  made  of  heather  or  bent,  and 
placed  ftanding  on  thefe  flails.  Then  the 
fide  rafters  are  faftened  with  ropes  to  thofe 
beams  pretty  faft,  and  the  rows  of  ropes 
wrought  very  clofe,  fo  as  to  keep  the  ftubble 
with  which  the  houfes  are  thatched  from  fal- 
ling through.  For  the  beams  and  roof  tree, 
with  the  fide  timbers,  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  divats  above  them,  and  therefore 
the  ropes  mufl:  be  the  thicker  plaited  over 
them. 

Having  laid  the  ftubble  over  the  fide  tim- 
bers, interwoven  with  ropes,  they  fecure  this 
thatch  with  heather  ropes  thrown  acrofs  the 
roof  of  the  huts,  and  thefe  are  faftened  be- 
low with  large  ftones  which  are  fixed  to 
their  ends,  and  hang  dangling  over  the  fides 
of  the  wails  to  keep  all  faft,  that  the  winds 
and  ftorms,  which  are  frequent  here,  may  not 
ftrip  the  huts  of  their  covers. 

The 
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The  moment  that  a  poor  man  is  obhged 
to  remove,  he  immediately  unties  the  tim- 
bers of  his  hut,  and  bundles  up  the  rotten 
thatch,  which  he  wafts  in  his  little  Norway 
fmack  to  the  place  appointed. 

It  is  then  obvious,  from  the  nature  of 
their  huts,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  re- 
fidence  in  one  place,  that  their  accommoda- 
tions muft  be  very  uncomfortable  j  I  mean 
only  the  opprefled  ones ;  that  their  huts  muft 
be  unfpeakably  naked,  without  furniture, 
except  a  loom,  or  old  cheft  to  hold  their  eat- 
ables, and  a  few  plates  or  facks  made  of 
benty  grafs.  They  make  a  number  of  bags  of 
flieep-fkins  for  holding  their  meal,  with  a 
few  other  fuch  articles  as  fortune  and  their 
own  ingenuity  procure. 

Their  doors,  if  they  have  any  fliutters, 
ftand  moftly  open,  as  they  feldom  lock  them 
at  nights  i  and  their  windows  are  but  holes 
made  through  the  thatch,  immediately  above 
the  fide  walls.  Thefe,  with  the  chimney  top, 
ftand  open  to  admit  day-light.  Thefe  huts, 
being  thus  without  locks  to  their  doors,  and 
without  feparate  apartments,  we  need  not  be 

furpri  fed 
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furprifed  to  find  the  virtue  of  their  women 
too  often  feverely  tried  j  and  no  wonder 
though  the  poor  unprotected  females  fuffer  in 
fuch  circumftances  j  and  they  mufl  be  mife- 
rably  expofed  in  gentlemen's  kitchens,  where 
the  men  and  women  fleep  without  any  head 
to  keep  a  kind  of  awe  over  them,  for  all  their 
kitchens  are  feparated  from  the  main  dwel- 
ling apartments  of  the  family. 

Every  beggar,  male  and  female,  mull: 
carry  their  blankets  on  their  backs  in  a  kind 
of  fack  made  of  grafs,  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
to  lleep  in ;  and  they  require  to  carry  no 
other  burthen  of  meal  or  other  eatables,  but 
they  are  fed  from  the  fame  difli  with  the  peo- 
ple in  whofe  houfe  they  lodge. 

We  may  obferve  that  this  muft  bear  very 
hard  on  the  poor  men  and  women- fervants, 
who  are  forced  by  country  ftatutes  to  ferve 
almoft  for  nothing,  except  their  fcanty  bit 
of  bread,  and  obhged  to  work  at  the  fevere 
cxercifes  of  carrying  the  panniers  full  either 
of  fea-ware  or  horfe  dung  upon  their  backs ; 
and  yet  be  under  the  neceffity  of  providing 
bed  and  body  clothes  of  their  own  j  even 
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worfe  off  than  the  beads  of  burden,  v/ho 
are  commonly  furnifhed  with  harnefs,  fitted 
for  the  yoke  or  load,  by  their  mafters. 

The  wages  of  a  full-grown  active  maid 
amounts  to  five  fliillings  fterling  a  year,  and 
lefTened  or  increafed  in  proportion  to  her 
age,  or  fuppofed  merit ;  and  out  of  thefe 
few  {hillings,  fhe  muft  repay  any  damage  of 
tea-cups,  or  other  articles  that  may  fuffer 
through  her  hands. 

The  yearly  wages  of  the  men  fervants  bear 
the  fame  propoition  with  the  women's  j  for 
there  are  no  day-labourers  for  daily  wages 
here  as  in  other  countries — nofuch  thing  is 
ever  allcfwed  or  encouraged  by  the  opprefTors ; 
but  fuch  people  muft  become  fcallags,  and 
yield  their  labour  for  lefs  profits  than  even  the 
young  fervant  men  do ;  for  the  labourer,  or 
fcallag,  mufc  hang  about  his  helplefs  wife 
and  family,  v^hereas  the  fervant  man  often 
betakes  himfelf  to  the  fea  fervice,  to  get 
out  of  their  reach. 


The  wages  of  their  men  ara  various.     Ac- 
cording to  the  dated  country  ftatutes,  the 
G  man 
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man  who  has  the  management  of  the  farm, 
and  working  people  to  dire6l,  may  have  from 
two  to  three  pounds,  if  very  deferving,  and 
the  honour  of  eating  his  meat  by  himfelf,  by 
way  of  refpe6l.  He  is  honoured  by  the 
name  of  Grey-fear,  or  BaiUff. 

The  lower  fervants  may  be  hired  from, 
forty  to  thirty,  and  even  from  twenty  to  ten 
fhillings  per  annum.  I  myfelf  engaged  an  ac- 
tive lad  for  my  fervant  for  twenty  fhillings, 
and  he  thought  himfelf  wonderfully  fortu- 
nate. He  had  compleated  his  twentieth 
year,  when  he  entered  my  fervice,  and  the 
year  preceding  he  received  only  ten  fhillingy 
flerling  from  his  former  mafter,  who  obli- 
ged him  to  ferve  moil  of  the  former  time 
for  lefs.  With  his  twenty  fliillings,  and  the 
difference  of  his  employment,  he  drelTed  like 
a  gentleman  in  comparifon  with  others  of 
his  years  j  and  that  lad  would  think  himfelf 
rich  indeed,  with  thirty  or  forty  fliillings  for 
the  following  years.  But  all  thefe  common 
men  fervants  are  obliged  to  make  up  any  da- 
mage, either  by  the  breaking  in  of  horfes  or 
cattle  on  green  /landing  corn  under  night,  or 
the  lofs  of  cattle,  if  under  their  charge  -,  and 

many 
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many  of  them  alfo  have  been  obliged,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  terms,  to  leave  their  op- 
prefTors  in  their  debt,  until  their  time  of  re- 
entering the  fervice  returned  again  by  rotation. 

Thofe  fervants  alfo  receive  brogues,  to  en- 
able them  to  bear  the  panniers  of  fea-weed 
from  the  fhores,  and  I  leave  it  to  my  reader  to 
reflect  withhimfelf,  whether  the  manor  wo- 
man have  worn  the  value  of  the  wages,  fuppo- 
iing  the  higheft  even  forty  fhilhngs  to  the  man 
and  five  fhillings  to  the  woman,  though  no 
deductions  were  made  for  the  little  damage 
fuftained  through  accidents  j  fo  that  one 
might  fairly  conclude  that,  with  bed  and 
body  clothes,  both  thefe  clafles  of  fervants 
are  not  gainers  by  their  fervice.  But  they 
are  only  ufed  as  beafts  of  burden,  and  the 
mailers  reap  the  advantage. 

It  is  but  juft  to  obferve,  that  this  extreme 
feverity  is  not  ufed  any  where  over  this 
whole  country,  except  where  the  country 
regulations  force  them  into  pra6lice  j  but  the 
profits  arifmg  from  this  lately  introduced 
mode  of  feverity,  are  fo  tempting,  that 
it  is  gaining  rather  than  lofing  ground  even 
G  2  by 
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by  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  be  more  hu- 
mane. Not  very  many  of  the  old  l>3nourable 
refidenters  force  their  tenants  to  remove  year- 
ly, from  place  to  place,  with  their  poor  fami- 
lies. This  mild  treatment  enables  them 
to  make  feparate  apartments  for  their  bed 
and  board,  with  their  little  furniture;  by 
tvhich  means  they  feparate  the  fexes ;  and  the 
women,  if  they  are  willing,  may  prote6l 
their  virtue  from  injuries;  and  their  looks 
and  drefs  befpeak  them  a  different  people. 
As  for  the  poor  tenants,  who  are  under  the 
laird's  proteclion,  they  begin  to  feel  theblef- 
fmg  of  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
tackfmen,  and  look  back  with  compaflion  on 
thofe  who  ftill  remain  under  thefe  fevere 
mailers. 

In  defiance  of  the  hardfliips  thefe  opprefs- 
ed  people  fuffer,  they  retain  part  of  their 
former  flate  and  dignity,  at  their  meetings 
and  partings.  They  addrefs  one  another 
by  the  title  of  gentleman  or  lady,  (duin- 
uasle  and  bheanuasle)  and  embrace  one 
another  mofl  cordially,  with  bonnets  off. 
And  they  are  never  known  to  enter  a  door 

without 
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without  bleffing  the  houfe  and  people  fo  loud 
as  to  be  heard,  and  embracing  every  man 
and  woman  belonging  to  the  family.  They 
both  give  and  receive  news,  and  are  com- 
monly entertained  with  the  beft  fare  their  en- 
tertainers are  able  to  afford. 

The  beggai-s  are  much  refpe6ted  among 
the  commonality.  The  hofts  know  that 
thefe  were  once  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to 
themfelves  in  point  of  wealths  for  it  un- 
fortunately happens  in  many  parts  of  this 
country,  when  a  man  becomes  fo  frail 
as  not  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  look  after  his 
flock  of  fheep  in  perfon,  that  he  is  very  ra- 
pidly flript  of  them,  and  that  frequently 
by  his  near  relations.  However  aftonifli- 
ing  it  may  appear  to  ftrangers,  it  is  a  knowa 
facl,  that  thofe  nimble  fellows  can  catch  the 
wildeft  Iheep  that  feeds  on  the  higheft  hills 
by  fwiftnefs  of  foot,  and  that  in  the  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  I  have  feen  boys  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  were  fo  trained  to  this 
office,  that  they  would  not  only  run  them 
down,  but  for  diveifion  fuffer  them  to 
efcape,  that  they  might  have  the  pleafure  of 
a  fecond  race,  to  take  them  again  i  and  that 
G  i^  through 
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through  the  moft  rugged  rocks  and  preci- 
pices. The  fheep,  over  moft  of  this  coun- 
try, are  extremely  wild,  feeing  moft  of  them 
muft  be  caught  by  dogs  trained  for  that  ufe  j 
a  circumftance  which  makes  them  fly  at  the 
fight  of  man  or  dog  ;  but  the  thieves  dare  not 
ufe  dogs,  for  fear  of  being  feen,  or  heard  by 
their  noife,  and  they  are  bred  to  catch  fheep 
in  their  younger  days,  by  their  parents,  with- 
out the  ufe  and  help  of  dogs,  in  broad  day, 
to  exercife  them. 

By  the  laws  of  the  country  no  poor  man 
dares  make  ufe  of  a  fheep's  head  for  four  or 
five  days  after  fhe  is  killed,  that  every  one 
who  pleafes  may  examine  the  ear-mark.  I 
have  feen  a  flieep's  head  taken  from  a  man 
by  the  real  owner,  and  kept  for  ten  years,  to 
prove  the  theft  againft  him  before  the  court. 

Thus  the  efFe6i:s  of  an  old  man  will  foon 
be  devoured  by  his  neighbours.  He  gra- 
dually becomes  unfit  to  do  his  work,  or  pay 
his  rents,  and  of  courfe  he  muft  difmantle 
his  houfe,  difpofe  of  his  roof,  while  he  muft 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk  about  with  this 
burden. 

In 
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In  the  back  fettlements  of  Harris,  neither 
the  love  of  God,  nor  fear  of  man,  could 
prevail  with  a  mafter  to  allow  the  fcallag 
the  liberty  of  living  under  his  own  roof, 
to  flielter  his  aged  body  from  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  feafons,  without  taking  a  little 
piece  of  mofs,  for  labour  and  rent,  from  the 
oppreflbrs,  who  make  the  beft  of  the  lands; 
nor  are  huts  allowed  in  Harris,  without 
lands,  and  for  their  fervice.  But  a  friendly 
difpofition  towards  the  poor  is  manifefted 
by  the  gentlemen  towards  the  poor  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  their  order,  that  link 
through  misfortunes  or  extravagance.  Thefe 
are  admitted  to  their  better  tables,  and  ufed 
with  eafy  familiarity. 

They  burn  the  flraw  of  the  Iheaf,  to  make 
the  oats  dry  for  meal :  and  though  the  grain 
is  black  by  the  aihes,  and  the  meal  coloured, 
yet  it  is  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  very  wholefome  food.  This, 
with  moil:  of  their  oatmeal,  they  grind  on 
braahsy  a  kind  of  mill  fimilar  to  the  quern, 
but  made  of  harder  flone,  and  of  the  fame 
magnitude  with  quern  millftones,  being 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  or 
F  4  ^  five 
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five  inches  thick.  The  uppermoft  ftone  Is 
turned  round  by  the  hand  of  one  or  two 
women,  who  grind  as  much  meal,  evening 
^nd  morning,  as  ferves  for  the  day. 

They  have  alfo  fome  of  the  old  Hi'^hland 
mills,  that  are  driven  about  by  water.  Thofe 
mills  are  rude,  and  extremely  limple  in  their 
conlbuclions,  being  only  one  wheel  that 
drives  round  the  fpindle,  which  is  faftened 
to  the  upper  grinding  milUione.  Thefe  mills 
are  flow,  and  at  fuch  diftances  from  the 
huts  of  the  tenants,  that  in  general  they 
prefer  their  bradhs  or  querns. 

Their  cakes  are  made  of  barley  meal,  and 
toafted  againll:  a  ftone  placed  upright  before  a 
good  firci  and  fometimes,  when  either  hafte 
or  hunger  impels  them,  they  are  laid  on 
the  aOies,  with  more  allies  above,  to  bake 
them  more  quickly.  The  people  eat  twice  a 
day.  The  firft  meal  is  called  dein7iar  or  break- 
faft,  the  lafl  is  their  fupper.  They  feldom 
break  fall,  unlefs  from  fome  neceflary  hafte, 
before  eleven  o'clock ;  and  the  fupper,  when 
night  drives  them  home  from  their  labour, 
is  placed  before  them. 

Potatoes 
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Potatoes  and  fifli  generally  make  up  their 
firiV  meal,  and  the  whole  family  commonly 
eat  out  of  one  difh  called  the  claar.  This 
large  difh  is  between  three  and  four  feet  in 
length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
made  up  of  deal.  They  place  the  ftraw  or 
grafs  on  the  bottom,  and  pour  out  the  pota- 
toes and  fifh  above  that  ftratum,  which  they 
generally  collect  carefully,  with  the  frag- 
ments, for  forae  favourite  cow.  Their  lall 
meal  is  generally  made  up  oibrochan,  (a  kind 
of  water  gruel)  boiled  mutton,  with  bread 
and  potatoes,  at  their  own  houfes,  if  in 
any  tolerable  circumftances,  and  under  mild 
maffers  :  but  no  fuch  luxuries  are  to  be  met 
in  any  other  kitchens,  nor  can  i-t  be  expe6ted 
in  the  families  of  the  opprelied.  Thefemull 
fearch  for  cuddies,  or  fuch  fifh  as  are  on 
the  coafts,  fuch  as  cod,  dog-fiQi,  faiths, 
Ikait,  &c. 

In  time  of  eating  thefe  poor  meals,  their 
doors  are  generally  fiiut,  and  few  people 
chufe  to  enter  when  they  find  them  fiiut. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  ge«eral  cuf- 
tom  among  a  people  fo  univerfally  hofpitable. 
They  can  afllgn  no  reafon  for  this  churliih 

piecQ 
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piece  of  conduct  but  cuftom.  I  fuppofe  it 
took  its  origin  from  the  times  that  that 
country,  as  well  all  Scotland,  was  infefled 
by  a  fet  of  robbers  called  Cearnachs^  who 
went  about  in  bands  fully  armed,  and 
would  force  their  way  into  any  houfe  where 
they  fuppofed  any  meat  could  be  found,  and 
generally  took  it  by  force.  Probably  the 
impreflion  of  thofe  practices  remained  on 
the  minds  of  fucceeding  generations  ;  and 
that  pra6lice  originating  in  necefTity,  ob- 
tained the  force  of  a  cuftom,  and  continued 
long  after  that  necefTity  ceafed. 

i- 

Indeed  all  the  Scots,  even  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  were  ftrangers  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  When  Randolf,  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, and  Sir  James  Douglas,  in  the  reign  of 
Robert  Bruce,  invaded  the  north  of  England, 
and  after  Douglas  had  performed  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  prowefs,  the  Scots  returned 
home,  and  left  fome  hundred  bags  made  of 
deer  Ikins,  all  full  of  water  andflefh  for  the 
ufe  of  the  men ;  and  a  thoufand  wooden  fpits, 
with  meat  on  them,  which  was  roafted.  They 
were  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  for  kettles. 
**  And,"  Macpherfon  obferves,  in  his  Difl'er- 

tation. 
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tation,  "  that  this  one  fpecimen  of  fimple 
cookery  is  ftill  ufed  among  the  Highland- 
ers in  hunting  parties."  Nay,  I  fpoke  with 
a  man  who  faw  the  thief  boiling  a  bag  full  of 
meat  with  a  gentle  fire  held  below,  while  he 
conftantly  rubbed  the  bottom  with  greafe, 
faftened  to  a  flick,  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing." 

Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  tobac- 
co ;  the  men  commonly  chew  it,  and  beg  a 
little  from  every  gentleman  ;  and  there  is  no 
travelling  through  thofe  countries  without  a 
certain  quantity  of  that  article  in  company. 
The  gentlemen  fill  their  noflrils  with  long 
quids  of  it,  and  thefe,  when  thrown  away, 
are  gathered  carefully  by  the  poorer  fort,  for 
a  fecond  turn.  Inflances  can  be  produced, 
where  a  fervant  has  confumed  his  whole 
yearly  wages  on  this  fingle  article  of  luxury. 

In  pafUng  to  and  from  the  iflands,  tobac- 
co is  necefTary  to  a  gentleman,  if  he  wifhes 
to  avoid  both  delay  and  impofition.  Here 
it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
gentlemen  do  fqueeze  fubtenants  themfelves, 
yet  they  do  not  difcourage,  nay,  fome  of 
3  the 
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the  bafer  kind  of  mafters  encourage  the  poor 
opprefled  creatures  to  make  heavy  charges  on 
ftrangers ;  and  I  could  produce  inftances 
when  complaints  were  juftly  lodged  againft 
impofition.  To  prevent  thofe  grofs  charges, 
any  knowing  man  will  deal  his  tobacco  libe- 
rally, and  in  that  event,  he  is  fure  of  a 
fpeedy  and  very  cheap  paiTage,  or  convoy^ 
through  the  different  ifles. 

The  men  keep  their  tobacco  in  leather 
bags  made  of  feal  {kins,  called  fpleuchans^ 
which  keep  the  tobacco  foft  and  taftely. 

The  old  women  make  ufe  of  their  tobacco 
in  fnuff  made  into  graddan,  the  fame  with 
the  Irifli  blackguard,  which  they  generally 
keep  in  fea  nuts  that  grow  on  the  large  tan- 
gles or  red  fea-ware,  and  which  are  fome- 
times  found  upon  the  fhores.  This  nut  is 
about  feven  inches  in  circumference,  and  one 
half  inch  thick,  full  of  kernel,  which  is 
carefully  digged  out  through  a  fmall  round 
hole  made  on  purpofe.  Out  of  this  hole  the 
fnuff  is  fliaken  on  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
and  taken  out  with  a  pen  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe. Thefe  (hells,  or  nuts,  are  very  pre- 
cious. 
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tiou3,  and  by  the  richer  people  are  bound  in 
filver.  There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  fea 
nuts,  of  different  makes,  that  are  held  in 
high  veneration  among  the  vulgar  for  their 
fuppofed  efficacy  on  feveral  occafions,  and 
they  are  particularly  ufed  about  children. 

The  common,  ^s  well  as  better  fort  of 
people,  court  fweet-hearts  at  nights,  over  all 
this  country.  1  he  unlocked  doors  yield  thofe 
lovers  but  too  eafy  accefs  to  their  favourites. 
The  natural  confequences  of  their  rencoun- 
ters often  occafion  fquabbles  in  kirk  courts, 
in  which  the  minifter  and  elders  take  cogni^ 
zance  of  the  fornication  committed  in  the 
parifh* 

This  inquifitorial  office  is  generally  more 
agreeable  to  the  elders,  than  to  the  minifters ; 
as  they  are  the  more  ignorant  and  infignifi- 
cant,  and  confequently  require  more  the  prop 
of  other  people's  failings.  In  cafes,  however, 
in  which  the  minifters  are  governed  either  by 
a  druidical  rigour  of  temper,  or  by  hypocrify, 
they  too  exercife  great  feverity  againft  the  in- 
continent, in  various  parts  of  Scotland  j  as 

the 
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the  reader  will  find  in  the  ingenious  Captain 
Newte's  Tour.  This  feverity,  however,  is  not 
often  productive  of  the  amendment  pretended 
to  be  defigned.  I  (z.y  preteridedy  for  in  many 
inftances  they,  who  are  at  leaft  fhrewdly  fuf- 
pected  of  lewdnefs,  as  well  as  intemperance 
themfelves,  are  the  fevereft  and  moft  curious 
and  prying  inquifitors  into  the  failings  of 
others. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  we  are  defcrib- 
ing,  however,  this  frailty  ftill  prevails  with 
the  favourite  fair,  and  her  intercourfe  is  fre- 
quently with  fo  many  men,  that  the  un- 
fortunate girl  is  often  at  a  nonplus 
where  to  fix  with  certainty ;  but  flie  feldom 
fails  to  give  up  the  gentleman  or  fingle 
man,  to  fave  the  married  man  and  herfelf 
from  the  fhame  of  doing  penance  in  a  white 
fheet.  The  rich  man,  indeed,  finds  a  fub- 
flitute,  by  giving  a  little  bribe,  and  a  great 
many  fine  promifes,  both  to  the  woman  and 
the  oftenfible  father.  As  the  poor  young 
men  cannot  pay  for  fubHitutes,  the  con- 
tending parties  mufl  fubmit  the  ifllie  of 
their  caufe  to  an  oathj  and  the  affidavit  of 
the  fufpe6led  fatisfies  the  accufer,  and  the 

baftard 
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baftard  is  as  much  efteemed  as  the  lawfully 
begotten  child. 

The  woman,  if  ftie  is  pregnant  by  a  gen- 
tleman, is  by  no  means  looked  down  upon, 
but  is  provided  in  a  hulband  with  greater 
eclat  than  without  forming  fuch  a  connec- 
tion. Inftead  of  being  defpifed,  numberlefs 
inftances  can  be  produced,  where  pregnant 
women  have  been  difputed  for,  and  even 
fought  for,  by  the  different  fuitors. 

Their  daily  implements  of  fifhing  are  the 
rod,  and  the  taubh,  or  net.  This  laft  is  a 
pock-net,  bound  round  a  large  circular  ring 
of  wands  or  hoops,  and  that  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  long  pole  of  eight  feet  in  length. 
By  throwing  a  little  boiled  wilks,  chewed 
out  of  their  mouths,  over  the  top  of  it, 
when  funk  below  the  furface,  the  cuddies 
will  get  in  after  the  meat,  and  when  they  are 
on  the  bottom,  the  upper  part  is  elevated 
above  the  fea,  and  fome  hundreds  are  catch- 
ed,  at  times,  at  each  dipping. 

Inftead  of  iron  crooks  they  ufe  a  ftick  of 
four  feet  long,  full  of  holes,  with  a  pin  to 

pafs 
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pafs  through  to  raife  or  lower  their  pots 
when  placed  above  their  fires.  The  pots 
are  fufpcnded  from  the  roof,  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfe,  by  a  rope  made  of  benty  grafs. 
They  make  a  kind  of  coarfe  crockery  w^are^ 
for  boiling  water  and  drefllng  vi6luals. 

They  make  very  neat  wooden  locks,  * 
both  for  their  doors  and  chefts.  They  are 
made  of  the  fame  materials :  and  I  have  ken 
pieces  of  wooden  workmanfhip,  fuch  as 
trunks,  chefts,  and  tobacco-pipes,  fo  well 
made,  and  elegantly  engraved,  as.  would  not 
difgrace  the  moft  capital  artifts. 

Galic  is  the  common  language  over  all 
this  country :  but  their  intercourfe  with 
fifhers  and  paflengers  to  and  from  other 
countries,  introduce  a  mixture  of  words 
from  the  Engiifli  and  other  nations.  This 
mixture  will  gradually  fpoil  that  nervous  ex- 
prefllve  tongue. 

The 

*  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  various  improvements  in  lock-making  for  centuries 
part,  none  that  I  have  heard  of  has  been  proof  againft  the 
pick-lock,  except  that  invented  by  Bramah,  x>f  Piccadilly, 
London,  which  is  conftrufted  upon  the  principle  of  this  rude 
implement. 
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The  poor  are  totally  deliitute  of  letters. 
All  the  laudable  and  charitable  contributions 
fent  for  inflrufting  them  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  wantonly  per- 
verted by  artful,  defigning  politicians ;  as 
will  appear  when  v^^e  fpeak  of  the  religious 
inftitutions  eftablifhed  by  law. 

The  men  are  extremely  fond  of  fplrituous 
liquors,  when  they  can  fall  in  with  them. 
When  they  can  meet  with  a  cafk,  they  fel- 
dom  part  with  it,  till  it  is  emptied.  The 
quarrels  arifnig  from  drunkennefs  are  more 
general  than  the  combats  of  Engliihmen  ; — 
and  more  hurtful,  as  the  vi6lors  do  not 
fpare  the  proftrate  enemy. 

In  Lewis,  the  ifiands  of  Harris  and  the 
Uifts,  they  make  whifkey  of  oats,  but  not 
of  barley.  They  have  alfo  abundance  of 
rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  wines,  which  are 
fmuggled  into  the  country  :  but  the  charges 
made  in  retailing  of  thefe  fpirits  become  fo 
extravagant,  that  the  poor  people  cannot 
eafily  touch  any.  On  certain  folemn  occa- 
fions,  however,  they  have  recourfe  to  thofe 
foreign  fpirits.  Had  Mr.  Pennant,  at  thofe 
H  times. 
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times,  pafitd  a  few  hours  among  them,  he 
would  have  found  they  are  not  quite  con- 
fined to  the  common  beverage  of  whifkey.  I 
never  favvor  heard  of  the  heath,  or  fuch  ma- 
terials as  he  mentions,  ufed  in  diftiUing  fpi- 
rits  in  any  of  thofe  ifiands.  Nothing  is 
made  life  of  but  pure  malt  unmixed  ;  and 
their  fpirits  are,  on  thefe  accounts,  allowed 
to  be  fupei'ior  in  quality  to  any  adulterated 
liquors  elfevvhere. 

The  lower  order  of  people  value  them- 
felves  much  on  their  connections  with  the 
rich.  Connections  often  arife  from  the  time 
that  a  mother,  wife,  or  fifier,  gave  fuck  to 
the  gentleman's  child  3  whence  they  call  them 
coaldsy  co-foftcred,  or  fofterlings.  This  ap- 
pellation is  ufed  by  all  the  family,  as  well  as 
by  the  child  whofc  mother's  milk  fuckled  the 
great  man's  child.  This  familiar  epithet  is  no 
lo^k  ufeful  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor  man ; 
becaufe,  if  tlie  rich  man  countenances  the 
poor,  the  lafV,  in  return,  will  think  himfelf 
intereRed  in  protecting  the  flocks,  and  other 
effccl  s  of  the  j  ich  ;  fo  that  this  tie  of  friend- 
fiiip  being  reciprocally  ufeful,  is  continued 
for  generations. 

Mofl 
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Moft  of  thofe  people  are  inferior  to  none 
in  feafaring.  From  their  infancy  they  are 
trained  to  it.  Making  of  fm.all  boats,  with 
mafts,  is  the  common  paftime  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  are  delighted  with  failing  in 
boats  when  very  young ;  but  when  they  are 
able  to  handle  the  oars  and  fails,  they  are 
truly  a6live ;  and  they  feldom  return  home 
without  fifh,  even  when  fcarce  on  the  coaft. 
They  never  lofe  fight  of  their  objed  either 
by  night  or  day.  Whether  foul  or  fair  wea- 
ther, they  are  exercifed  Vv^hen  the  fifti  is  in 
great  plenty,  and  if  they  had  fait,  with  the 
proper  implements  for  thofe  purpofes  af- 
forded to  others,  their  fuperiority  would  foon 
become  confpicuous  on  that  element. 

But  their  genius  is  forced  to  run  in  an 
unnatural  channel,  by  tying  them  down  to 
work  like  fo  many  negroes,  with  the  whip 
fmacking  along  their  backs.  They  never 
,will  become  dexterous  at  farming,  that  line 
of  life  being  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of 
their  inclinations. 

The  tenants  repair  to  the  hills  all  Sum- 
mer with  their  cattle,  and  live  mfiealings; 
H  2  that 
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that  is,  in  huts,  made  in  the  hills  for  the 
Summer  refidence  of  thofewhotend  the  flocks 
and  herds.  There  the  families  live  moftly 
on  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  and  fifhi  and 
by  the  time  they  return  to  their  farms,  the 
grafs  about  their  corn  fields  becomes  excel- 
lent, and  makes  the  cows  yield  plenty  of 
milk.  This  is  the  cafe  where  the  tenantry 
live  comfortably  under  the  prote6lion  of  the 
proprietors,  as  they  do  in  Lewis,  and  in  fome 
inftarices  in  the  two  Uifts  ;  but  cannot  be  fo 
much  fo  in  Harris,  becaufe  all  the  horfes  from 
the  different  iflands  are  fent  to  the  King's  fo- 
refl,  where  they  devour  moft  of  the  grafs  be- 
longing to  the  back-fettlers,  who  border  on 
this  foreft  j  infomuch,  that  thofe  people,  in 
addition  to  their  grievances,  muft  bear  with 
this  alfo ;  and  their  own  corn,  as  well  as 
grafs,  is  frequently  deflroyed  by  numbers 
of  hungry  horfes.  This  is  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  thofe  unlucky  men ;  that  they 
are  often  ilript  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 
without  redrefs. 

The  poor  tenants  obferve  the  holidays 
about  Chriftmas,  and  keep  them  very  chear- 
fully.     Some  of  the  humane  tackfmen  give 

them 
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them  treats  oa  one  or  more  of  thofe  days, 
and  fend  for  a  mufician  to  make  their  fub- 
tenants  happy.  But  the  more  modern  in- 
cumbents drop  thofe  expenfive  feafts,  and 
their  tenants  may  fall:  while  thofe  of  others 
are  feafting.  Notwithftanding  all  the  ill 
ufage  that  fome  of  thofe  people  fuffer,  they 
bring  their  mafters  the  firft.  fruits  of  their 
own  potatoes  and  meal  from  time  to  time, 
and  fupply  their  tables  alfo  with  fuch  fifli  as 
they  can  catch  for  their  own  families,  beyond 
the  rigorous  extortions  made  upon  them, 
by  pa6tion.  They  take  every  method  they 
can  to  footh  thofe  tyrannical  people,  in  order 
to  alleviate  their  own  burthens,  by  their  en- 
gaging manner  towards  their  mafters. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  St.  Kilda, 


1  HE  antient  Herta  at  prefent  belongs  to 
the  laird  of  Harris,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Saint  Kilda.  This  ifland  is  fituated 
in  the  north-welt  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  20 
leagues  fouth  weft  of  Harris.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  length  j  the  foil  fertile,  the 
little  valleys  delightful,  and  the  air  falubri- 
ous  and  pure.  There  is  an  ancient  fort  in 
the  fouth  end  of  the  bay,  called  Dun  fir 
Volg.  The  arable  land  hardly  exceeds  eighty 
acres;  but  more  might  be  added.  Thefe 
produce  plentifully,  either  corn,  bailey,  or 
potatoes,  and  rye;  of  which  the  tackfman 
fhares  liberally  every  year.  The  hills  and 
pafture  grounds  are  fully  ftocked  with  cows, 
fheep,  and  lambs. 

About   twenty-feven   families   reiide    on 
this  ifland  conftantly;   and   are,    perhaps, 

the 
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the  mofl:  ufeful  people  on  earth  to  eniich 
their  mafter,  by  their  indiiftry  in  tlie  fields, 
and  their  unrivalled  alertnefs  among  the 
rocks. 


The  cows  and  Iheep  are  thought  to  be  ra- 
ther lower  in  feature  here  than  in  the  adja- 
cent illes.  The  inhabitants  are  decreaiing 
in  number  from  what  they  were  in  the  end 
of  the  iafl  century,  being  then  one  hundred 
and  eighty  in  number  j  whereas  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  time  (anno  1764)  when  mifii^ 
onary  there,  they  decreafed  to  about, eighty. 
In  Mr.  Martin's  time,  their  fer vice  was  much 
lighter,  and  their  perfons  lefs  expofed  to 
danger  among  thole  fatal  rocks,  in  collecting 
feathers  for  their  mafters.  But  their  pre- 
fent  mailer  having  forgot  his  former  infig- 
nificance,  has  aifumed  all  the  turbulent 
pride  of  a  purfe-proud  pedagogue,  to  keep" 
them  under. 


There  are  four  or  five  hills  in  the  iiland, 
but  Congara  is,  without  exaggeration,  the 
higheft,  and.  a  real  prodigy  of  its  kind ;  it 
commands  a  tracl  of  fea  and  land  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  extent.  It 
H  4  hangs 
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hangs  over  the  fea  in  a  moft  frightful 
manner :  a  fight  of  it  from  the  fea  afto- 
nifhes,  and  from  above  flrikcs  the  fpeftator 
with  horror.  Its  perpendicular  height  w^as 
found  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  nine  hundred 
fathoms.  Few  ftrangers  will  venture  fo 
near  the  edge  of  this  ftupendous  precipice,  as 
to  look  down  to  the  fea  immediately  below 
them  ;  yet  the  natives  think  nothing  of  it. 

There  are  confiderable  hills  in  the  fmall 
illes  of  Boreray  and  Soay,  contiguous  to  St. 
Kilda,  being  about  fix  miles  diftant,  and 
thefe  are  fully  flocked  with  fheep,  and  no 
fmall  temptation  for  an  avaricious  mafter. 
Accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  thofe  harmlefs 
people  were  forced  to  proteft  their  flocks 
by  force,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, from  their  mafler,  who  demanded  a 
fiieep  extraordinary  from  each  family  yearly : 
putting  them  in  mind  of  a  precedent  of  their 
having  given  an  equal  number  to  his  prede- 
ceflbr.  But  they  anfwered,  that  that  was  a 
voluntary  gift,  and  on  an  extraordinary  oc- 
cafion,  when  he  was  wind-bound  in  the 
ifland,  but  vv^as  not  to  be  a  cuftom  after- 
wards.    However,  the  tackfman  fent  a  con- 

flderable 
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fiderable  number  of  men  to  take  them  by 
force ;  but  the  natives  armed  themfelves  with 
their  fifliing  and  fowling  implements,  gave 
them  fome  blows,  and  forced  them  to  retire, 
and  would  not  pay  that  tax.  By  this  ftout 
refulance  they  preferved  their  freedom  for 
that  time :  but  alas !  thefe  days  are  now 
no  more. 

There  is  only  one  landing-place  around 
all  the  ifland,  and  even  there,  except  in  a 
calm,  there  is  no  landing  ;  while  the  reft  of 
the  ifle  is  furrounded  by  the  moft  tremen- . 
dous  rocks,  hanging  perpendicularly  over 
the  boifterous  ocean  5  the  moft  awful  that 
ever  the  eye  beheld. 

Thefe  exalted  rocks,  in  fpite  of  the  ter- 
rible fm'gcs  that  frequently  waOi  their  fum- 
mits,  and  make  a  noife  like  a  perpetual  roar  of 
thunder,  are  neverthelefs  more  caiefully  di- 
vided among  the  inhabitants  of  this  fblitary 
ifle  than  their  v^ry  corn  fields. 

This  is  the  theatre  on   which  they   are 
moftly  exercifed,  and  of  courie  are  beft  ac- 
quainted there  with,    hovv^ever  awful   and 
2  for^ 
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forbidding  thefe  precipices  may  appear  to 
others.  The  moft  of  their  time  is  employed 
among  thofe  clifts  and  coves,  over  all  the 
faces  of  thofe  monflrous  rocks,  in  queft  of 
eggs  and  fowls :  the  firft  is  ufed  for  their 
diet,  and  moft  of  the  lall  ftript  of  their 
feathers  for  their  mafter's  ufe.  He  makes  a 
■rich  market  of  them  at  Liverpool,  where 
they  are  fitted  up  for  beds  and  other  pur- 
pofes. 

The  art  of  the  St.  Kildians  at  catching 
fowls  under  the  cloud  of  night  is  truly  afto- 
nifhing,  and  their  fuccefs  no  Icfs  wonderful. 

A  man  from  that  illand  told  in  a  company 
where  J  was  prefent,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
four  men  that  catched  four  itts^  or  pens, 
being  three  hundred  each,  in  the  whole 
twelve  hundred  folan  geefe,  in  one  night. 
That  bird,  after  the  hard  toil  of  the  day  at 
fifhing  without  intermiflion,  rifing  high  in 
the  air  to  get  a  full  fight  of  the  fifli  that  he 
marks  out  for  his  prey  before  he  pounces  upon 
it,  and  each  time  devouring  it  before  he  riles 
above  the  furface,  becomes  fo  fatigued  at 
night,  that  he  rice])s  quite  found,  in  com- 
pany 
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pany  with  fome  hundreds,  who  mark  out 
fome  particular  fpot  m  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
to  which  they  repair  at  night,  and  think 
themfelves  fecure  under  the  prote6tion  of  a 
centinel,  who  flands  awake  to  watch  their 
lives,  and  gi\'e  the  alarm,  by  bir^  bir^  iri 
time  of  danger,  to  awaken  thofe  under  his 
guard. 

The  St.  Kildians  watch  with  great  care  on 
what  part  of  the  ifland  thefe  birds  are  moll 
likely  to  light  at  night:  and  this  they 
know  by  marking  out  on  which  fide  of  the 
ifland  the  play  of  fifh  are,  among  which  the 
^tt{t  are  at  work  the  whole  day ;  becaufe  in 
that  quarter  they  are  ready  to  betake  them- 
felves  to  deep  at  night.  And  when  they  are 
fairly  alighted,  the  fowlers  repair  to  the 
place  with  their  panniers,  and  ropes  of  thir- 
ty fathoms  in  length,  to  let  them  down  with 
profound  filence  in  their  neighbourhood — 
to  try  their  fortunes  among  the  unwary 
throng. 

The  fowler,  thus  let  down  by  one  or  more 

men,  who  hold  the  rope  left  he  fnould  fall 

over  the  impending  rocks  into  the  fea,  with 

I  a  white 
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a  white  towel  about  his  breaft,  cahnly  Hides 
over  the  face  of  the  rocks  till  he  has  a  full 
view  of  the  centinel ;  then  he  gently  moves 
along  on  his  hands  and  feet,  creeping  very 
filently  to  the  fpot  where  the  centinel  ftands 
on  guard.  If  he  cries  bh^  bir^  the  fign  of 
an  alnrm,  he  Hands  back  -,  but  if  he  cries 
grog,  grog^  that  of  confidence,  he  advances 
without  fear  of  giving  an  alarm,  becaufe  the 
goofe  takes  the  fowler  for  one  of  the  ftrag- 
gling  geefe  coming  into  the  camp,  and  fuf- 
fers  him  to  advance.  Then  the  fowler 
very  gently  tickles  one  of  his  legs,  which  he 
lifts  and  places  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  j 
he  then  as  gently  tickles  the  other,  which  in 
like  manner  is  lifted  and  placed  on  the  hand. 
He  then  no  lefs  artfully  than  infenfibly 
moves  the  centinel  near  the  firft  fleeping 
goofe,  which  he  pufhes  with  his  fingers  j  on 
which  he  awakes,  and  finding  the  centinel 
ilanding  above  him,  he  immediately  falls  a 
fighting  him  for  his  fuppofed  infolence.  This 
alarms  the  whole  camp,  and  inftead  of  fly- 
ing off  they  all  begin  to  fight  through  the 
whole  company  j  while  in  the  mean  time 
the  common  enemy,  unfufpe6led,  begins  in 
good  earned  to  twift  their  necks,   and  never 

gives 
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gives  up  till  the  whole  are  left  dead  on  the 
fpot. 

This  gcol^^  is  almoft  as  large  as  a  land 
goofe,  of  a  white  colour,  except  the  tops  of 
the  wings,  which  are  black,  and  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  is  yellow.  The  bill  is  long 
and (harp-pointed,extremely  hard,  and  pierces 
an  inch  deep  into  wood.  There  is  an  A61  of 
Parliament  againfl  the  cruel  manner  of  faf- 
tening  herring  on  planks  far  out  at  fea,  to 
catch  thefe  darling  geefe,  and  a  fevere  penal- 
ty againft  tranfgrelTors  of  this  inhuman  act, 
A  well  fupported  fa6t  concerning  the  ftrength, 
of  this  fowl,  is  told  by  one  of  the  tackfmen 
of  this  ifland.  Once  when  failing  towards 
St.  Kilda,  and  entering  upon  a  field  of  fea 
where  the  gQe^Q  were  bufy  darting  among 
the  fiili,  from  on  high,  on  each  fide  of  the 
large  barge  in  which  he  fat,  and  failing  fail 
before  the  wind,  the  barge  pafied  over  a  fiih 
fo  quickly  that  a  goofe  who  had  marked  it 
out,  and  rufhing  fo  violently  through  the 
air,  inftead  of  the  fifii,  on  account  of  the 
unforefeen  accident,  darted  his  ftrong  bill 
quite  through  the  barge,  and  was  actually 
carried  back  to  Harris  dead,   with  his  bill 

through 
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through  the  plank,   as  a  teftimony  of  the 

faa. 

The  nefts  of  the  folan  geefe,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  are  fo  very  clofe,  that  when  one 
walks  hetv/een  them,  the  hatching  fowls,  on 
either  fide,  can  always  take  hold  of  one's 
clothes ;  and,  fays  Mr.  Martin,  will  often  fit 
ftill  till  they  are  attacked,  rather  than  expofe 
their  eggs  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  fea  gulls. 
Their  mates  furnifh  them  with  food  while 
they  hatch. 

The  feafon  for  catching  the  old  folan 
geefe,  is  before  they  begin  to  lay.  About 
the  middle  of  May  is  the  time  of  gathering 
their  eggs. 

The  young  folan  geefe  are  larger  than 
their  mothers  before  they  begin  to  fly,  being 
extremely  fat.  That  on  their  breaft  is  very 
deep.  The  greafe  is  kept  in  bags  made  of 
the  fS:omach  of  the  old  geefe.  They  call  it 
giban  hhirtach.  They  have  never  but  one 
tg'^  at  a  hatching,  in  any  nefl:  at  St.  Kilda. 
They  lay  again,  and  even  a  third  time,  if 
deprived  of  the  firft  ^g's^.     The  gulls  have 

more 
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more  at  a  time.  The  folan  goofe  can  carry 
five  herrings  at  a  time  to  his  mate  or  young, 
and  fpue  them  out  of  his  gorget  in  the 
nefi.  This  fowl  digefls  (o  quickly,  that  in- 
ftances  are  given  when  the  bird  v/as  fhot  im- 
mediately as  he  appeared  above  the  furface ; 
and  the  fifh  was  found  half  digefted  in  his 
flomach,  that  was  juft  devoured  below. 

The  Fulmar  is  highly  efteemed  among  the 
St.  Kildians,  for  its  many  good  qualities  5 
for  they  think  the  world  cannot  produce  any 
thing  to  equal  it  in  value.  The  fulmar  fur- 
nifhes  oil  for  the  lamp,  down  for  the  bed, 
the  mofl  falubrious  food,  and  the  moft  effi- 
cacious ointment  for  healing  of  wounds ; 
in  a  word,  fays  the  poor  St.  Kildians,  de- 
prive us  of  the  fulmar,  and  St.  Kilda  is  no 
more. 

This  fowl  lays  no  more  than  one  egg  in 
a  feafon  j  the  leaft  offence  makes  her  quit 
her  neil,  fo  nice  are  her  feelings,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  high  crime  in  St.  Kilda  to  plun- 
der its  nell  of  the  e^g. 

The 
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The  young  ones  of  this  fpecies  arc  in  fea- 
fon  in  Auguft.  The  moment  he  is  attacked 
in  his  nefl,  he  fquirts  the  oil  in  their  faces  i 
therefore  the  fowlers  furprife  him,  topreferve 
the  oil.  It  is  thought  that  the  fulmar  picks 
its  food  from  the  fat  of  whales,  or  other  fat 
fifh,  becaufe  of  fuch  quantities  of  oil,  per- 
haps a  quart  or  two  at  a  time,  which  the 
natives  preferve  when  they  catch  the  young 
by  furprife,  not  only  for  their  lamps,  but 
alfo  as  a  catholican  for  difeafes,  and  have  ufed 
it  for  that  purpofe.  The  fulmar  is  a  grey 
fowl  about  the  fize  of  a  moor-hen.  It  has 
a  flrong  bill,  with  wide  noftrils.  It  fits  on 
the  rock,  when  the  wind  is  to  blow  from 
any  quarter,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  a  certain  fign 
of  wefterly  wind  when  it  goes  to  fea. 

The  Lavie  is  another  fpecies  of'  the  St. 
ICilda  birds.  Thefe  vifit  the  ifland  in  Febru- 
aryj  being  the  firfl  that  appear  in  the  fea- 
fon.  The  people  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  aufpicious  prefage  of  their  approaching 
happinefs.  At  this  time  they  fettle  the  ope- 
rations of  their  campaign,  and  divide  their 
people  into  parties. 

This 
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This  bird  refembles  a  duck,  though  rather 
longer  j  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  rock,  and 
if  not  carefully  touched,  they  tumble  in  great 
iliowers  over  the  rocks.  Sometimes  one 
man  catches  four  hundred  lavies  before  he 
touches  the  rope  to  haul  them  up.  After 
thefe  are  hauled  up,  the  adventurer  alfo  is 
hauled  up,  and  is  highly  praifed  for  his  ac- 
tivity. 

This  fowl  fupplies  the  vi^ants  of  the  St. 
Kildians  when  their  frefh  mutton  is  exhauft- 
ed.  Then  the  folan  goofe  is  in  feafon ;  after 
that  the  puffins,  with  a  variety  of  eggs  j  and 
when  their  appetites  are  cloyed  with  this 
food,  the  falubrious  fulmar,  with  their  fa- 
vourite young  folan  goofe,  (called  Goug) 
crowns  their  humble  tables,  and  holds  out 
all  the  Autumn. 

In  Winter  they  have  a  greater  flock  of 
bread,  mutton,  potatoes,  and  fallad,  or  n/led 
fowls,  than  they  can  confume.  In  fpite  of 
their  hard  ufage,  they  enjoy  more  human 
felicity,  than  any  fmall  or  great  nation  of 
flaves,  in  St.  Kilda,  though  the  dsareft  place 
on  earth. 

I  The 
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The  puffins  hatch  under  ground,  and  arc 
eafily  found  out  by  a  hole  dug  by  their 
beaks.  They  have  dogs  tramed  up  for  this 
purpofe :  thefe  are  a  fpecies  of  terrier  or 
fpaniel.  The  women  are  much  exercifed  in 
fowHng }  and  the  dogs  find  them  out,  and 
bring  the  birds  of  their  own  accord  to  the 
tops  of  the  rocks. 

The  people  live  all  Summer  on  two  kinds 
of  thefe  puffins ;  for  there  are  more  forts  of 
them  than  one,  and  fo  numerous,  that  they 
not  only  cover  whole  plots  of  ground ;  but 
when  on  wing,  they  cover  every  thing  below 
them  in  a  kind  of  darknefs,  like  a  fmall 
cloud  of  locufls  in  another  country. 

At  St.  Kilda  there  is  a  large  kind  of  fea- 
gull,  called  a  Fuilagy  as  large  as  a  folan  goofe, 
that  infefls  the  birds  by  breaking  their  eggs, 
often  killing  the  young,  and  many  of  the 
old  fowls.  Thefe  good-natured  people  dif- 
cover  their  greateft  rage,  at  feeing  or  hearing 
of  this  cruel  enemy  j  they  exert  their  whole 
addrefs  to  catch  it,  and  then  excell  the  In- 
dians in  torturing  this  imp  of  hell.  They 
pluck  out  its   eyes,  few  its  wings  together, 

and 
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and  fend  him  adrift.  They  extra<5l  the  meat 
out  of  its  egg,  and  the  animal  fits  on  it  till 
it  pines  away.  To  eat  its  egg  would  be  ac- 
counted flagitious,  and  worthy  of  a  monfler 
only.  This  fowl  is  white  in  the  breaft, 
black  in  wings,  and  blewiih  on  the  back. 

The  Gare  Fowl  is  four  feet  long,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  pigeon  of  South  America. 
Its  egg  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  a  goofe,  as 
much  as  the  latter  exceeds  the  egg  of  a  hen, 
which  it  lays  clofe  by  the  fea-lide,  being  in- 
capable from  its  bulk  of  foaring  up  to  the 
clifts.  It  appears -in  July,  and  even  then 
but  rarely,  for  it  does  not  vifit  St.  Kilda 
yearly. 

Fowls  are  alfo  caught  by  gins;  and  Mr. 
Martin  mentions  one  extraordinary  efcape, 
when  he  vifited  that  ifland.  One  of  their 
number  was  entangled  by  one  of  his  own 
gins :  when  his  toe  got  into  the  noofe,  he 
fell  down  the  rock,  and  hung  by  the  toe, 
the  gin  being  ftrong  enough  to  hold  him  for 
the  fpace  of  a  night  twenty  fathoms  above 
the  fea,  until  a  neighbour  heard  him,  and  re- 
fcued  him  next  morning. 

I  z  They 
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They  have  been  known  to  prefervc  two 
thoufand  folan  geefe,  young  and  old,  all  Win- 
ter, in  their  ftore  houfes,  of  which  they  have 
fcores,  for  keeping  their  fowls  and  eggs.  The 
leaft  of  their  baikets  will  contain  four  hun- 
dred eggs ;  and  they  have  been  known  of  a 
morning  to  have  brought  home  twenty  large 
bafkets  full  from  the  rocks ;  and  many  of  them 
will  hold  eight  hundred  eggs  of  lefTer  fize. 
Inftead  of  fait  they  ufe  peat  afhes  for  pre- 
•Qrving  their  fowls  and  eggs.  Thefe  are  un- 
pleafant  to  fuch  as  are  unaccuftomed  to  eat  of 
them,  being  generally  too  harfh  to  the  tafte. 

Their  village  is  placed  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Kilda,  which  they  call  their 
country,  and  the  little  ifles  of  Boreray  and 
Soay  are  named  the  north  country.  Their 
houfes  are  low,  and  flat  roofed,  and  the  ave- 
nue between  them  is  called  the  high-ftreet. 
They  have  nitches  made  in  the  fides  of  their 
walls,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  to  fleep 
on  ;  and  inftead  of  feather  beds  they  ufe 
flraw  or  heath.  As  they  keep  their  cattle's 
dung  in  their  houfes,  as  in  Harris,  placing  one 
ftratum  of  earth  well  tramped  with  frefh  litter 
below  their  cattle,  the  floor  and  fire  are  raifed 

about 
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about  five  feet  above  the  ground  by  the  time 
this  augean  ftable  is  cleaned  out  in  Spring. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  their  fingular  methods  of 
catching  birds  among  the  rocks,  and  to  fuch 
as  w^ould  fee  them  perform  within  the  walls 
of  gentlemen's  houfes,  their  alertnefs  is  no 
lefs  aftonifhing  than  diverting,  when  they 
fcramble  along  the  ceilings;  but  it  is  terror 
itfelf  to  look  at  them  among  the  clifts  at  this 
diverfion.  A  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  witnefs  to  two  noted  bird-catchers 
among  the  ableft  of  them,  and  was  almofl 
terrified  to  look  down  at  them.  One  fixed 
himfelf  on  a  craggy  flielf,  his  companion 
went  down  fixty  fathoms  below  him,  and 
having  darted  himfelf  from  the  face  of  one 
of  the  mod  tremendous  rocks,  he  began  to 
play  his  tricks,  finging  and  laughing  very 
merrily;  but  fo  terrified  was  the  clergyman, 
that  he  could  not  for  his  life  run  over  half 
the  fcene  with  his  eyes. 

After  playing  all  the  antic  tricks  and  eu- 
tertainment  of  his  art,  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph with  firings  of  fowls  about  his  neck, 
and  a  number  of  eggs  in  his  bofom.     The 
I  3  people 
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people  were  inexprefTibly  happy,  but  the 
minifter  was  extremely  fliocked  at  this  un- 
common trial  of  Ikill. 

The  man  who  holds  the  rope  plants  him- 
felf  fo  firmly  on  a  fhelf  of  the  rock,  that  he 
has  been  known  to  fuftain  the  other,  after 
falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope. 

Thefe  people   for   certain  excell  all   the 
people  in  Britain  at  climbing.     It  happen- 
ed once  that  their   boat  was  fplit  to  pieces 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Boreray  Illand ,  and  they 
were  forced  to  take  hold   on  a  bare  rock, 
which  was  fteep,  and  above  twenty  fathoms 
high.    Notwithftanding  this  difficulty,  fome 
of  them  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  let  down  a  rope  from  thence,  with  plaids, 
to  draw  up  all  the  boat's  crew ;  a  circum- 
flance  incredible  to  ftrangers,  and  impoffible 
to  any  but  themfelves  to  furmount.     In  this 
illand   they  were  forced  to  remain  until  the 
feafon  returned  for  their  opprefTor  to  vifit  the 
ide  for  his  dues  j  and  that  only  happens  twice 
a  year.     Let  any  man  of  reflection  confider 
the  wretched  Qate  of  thefe  men,  without  food, 
fire,  or  cover  from  thevvintry  blaft,   during 

the 
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the  long  nights — with  the  unhappy  fitu- 
ation  of  their  poor  forlorn  families  at  home, 
not  knowing  but  their  hufbands,  parents, 
and  brothers,  had  been  fent  to  eternity  ;  and 
who,  though  within  fix  miles  of  St.  Kilda, 
were  deprived  of  a  fix  fhilling  Norway  yaul 
to  go  in  queft  of  them,  dead  or  alive. 

Melancholy  were  their  looks,  when  their 
lordly  mafter  carried  them  home. 

How  cruel  and  impolitic  does  the  heritor 
of  this  iile  behave  to  thefe  brave  men  ! 

The  imprudent  part  of  the  laird's  con- 
du6l  lies  in  not  placing  thofe  under  his  ov/n 
prote6Lion,  as  other  tenants,  and  receiving  his 
rents  from  themfelves.  In  that  cafe,  inilead 
of  eight,  or  even  ten  pounds  yearly  rent,  he 
might  be  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  double 
that  fum.  One  half  of  the  dues  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  tenants  to  the  tackfmen,  would 
enable  them  to  live  with  more  comfort  to 
themfelves,  and  greater  advantage  to  the  laird. 
Then  they  could  join  in  a  large  barge, 
and  repair  to  markets  with  their  goods,  and 
I  4  enrich 
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enrich  thcmfelves  with  their  unrivalled  in- 
duftry.  We  have  feen  part  of  their  labours 
and  danger,  and  we  (liall  by  and  by  remark, 
how  they  are  rewarded  by  their  mafters  for 
whom  they  rilk  their  lives  daily. 

Out  of  eighty  acres  of  land  they  muft  pay 
fifty  boUb  of  barley  and  potatoes  yearly ; 
and  he  keeps  his  own  dairy-maid  on  the 
ifland  to  receive  every  drop  of  their  milk  to 
make  butter  and  cheefe  for  fupplying  his 
own  tables  this  muft  be  carefully  colle6led 
evening  and  morning ;  and  the  remainder 
he  fends  to  the  market.  The  high  price  of 
feathers,  and  the  immenfe  quantities  col- 
lecSled  by  thefe  people,  increafe  the  tackman's 
income  immenfely.  All  this,  with  the  barley 
and  potatoes,  for  the  trifle  of  eleven  guineas 
rent  yearly  j  to  which  fheep  and  lambs  muft 
be  added.  iVccording  to  the  laws  of  this  land, 
every  houfeholder  muft  pay  to  the  perfon  he 
calls  his  mafter,  every  fecond  he  lamb,  every 
feventh  fleece,  and  every  tenth  flie  lamb. 
Thefe  fheep  are  wonderfully  fruitful,  many  of 
them  having  four,  and  often  three  lambs 
at  a  time ;  as  one  of  the  people  aflTured  my 
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friend,  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
thirteen  months,  one  fheep  increafed  his 
flock  with  nine  more  -,  the  ewe  brought  forth 
three  lambs  in  the  month  of  March,  three 
more  in  the  fame  month  the  next  year  after 5 
and  each  of  the  lambs  had  one  before  they 
were  thirteen  months  old.  Yet  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  fheep  every  man  pof- 
feffes,  he  muft  pay  this  heavy  tax,  which 
becomes  very  profitable  to  the  tackfman,  but 
proportionably  iniquitous  and  opprefTive  to 
the  poor  ignorant  St.  Kildians,  who  mull 
bear  their  own  country  a6ls,  many  of  them 
unknown  to  their  lairds,  and  almoil  all  of 
them  to  the  laws  of  this  realm. 

Well,  indeed,  might  a  certain  gentleman 
who  vifited  St.  Kilda,  declare  that  all  their 
cattle  are  more  beneficial  to  the  mafVer  than 
to  the  people — for  having  an  old  prefcriptive 
right  to  their  milk  from  May  to  Michael- 
mas, and,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  end  of  time, 
thefe  people  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  fome 
tackfman  or  ot)ier. 

Though  the  infamous  pot-penny  and 
fire-penny  are  dropt,  as  the  people  have  got 
pots  and  flints  of  their  own,  yet  there  may 

be 
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be  imany  other  mean  praftices  exerclfed  over 
thofe  harmlefs  people,  without  their  having 
an  opportunity  of  conveying  thofe  grievances 
to  the  ears  of  the  pubhc,  with  whom  they 
can  have  little  intercourfe.  However,  the 
above  is  no  (lender  fpecimen  of  their  bad 
ufage. 

As  no  ftranger  failing  by,  ever  ventures 
to  land  on  this  boifterous  iiland  to  barter 
with  the  natives,  they  muft  be  fupplied 
with  all  marketable  neceffaries  from  their 
mafter's  fhop.  And  one  may  eafily  conjec- 
ture on  which  fide  the  balance  lies,  on  thofe 
occafions. 

The  people  of  St.  Kilda,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  food,  emit  a  difagreeable  odour. 
Fifhes  fti  general  abound  with  much  oil, 
and  are  often  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  and 
afFe6l:  the  very  fweat  v/ith  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  that  offends  the  olfacSlory  nerves  of  de- 
licate conftitutions  j  and  no  wonder,  though 
thofe  water-fowls  that  daily  feed  on  fifh, 
fhould  partake  much  of  the  fame  tafte  and 
fmell — and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  of  the 
folan  goofe,  whofe  flefhtaftes  exactly  of  fifli. 

The 
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The  men  and  women  here  are  more  chafte 
than  thofe  of  Harris  are  known  to  be. 

The  women  are  more  handfome,  as  well 
as  modell  j  they  marry  young,  and  addrefs 
ftrangers  with  profound  refpedl. 

Both  men  and  women  dehght  much  in 
linging;  and  their  voices  are  abundantly 
tuneful.  Their  genius  and  natural  vein  for 
poetry  is  no  wife  inferior  to  the  other  na- 
tives of  the  Hebrides.  Their  fongs  are 
wonderfully  defcriptive,  and  difcover  great 
ftrength  of  fancy.  The  fubje61:s  of  their  fongs 
are  the  accomplifliments  of  their  fair  friends 
among  the  female  fex ;  and  the  heroic 
aftions  of  their  fowlers  in  climbing  rocks, 
catching  fowls,  and  filhing,  and  melancholy 
deaths  over  the  rocks. 

The  men  there,  as  in  Harris,  fmg  aloud 
when  tugging  at  the  oars,  and  exert  their 
lungs  and  flrength  in  animating  the  party  by 
their  united  iorrams  in  the  chorus  of  thefe 
fongs,  which  are  adapted  to  the  bufmefs  in 
hand. 

3  They 
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They  are  not  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drink- 
ing, fo  deteftable  in  others.  That  article 
of  luxury  is  wifely  kept  back  from  them : 
as  intoxication,  from  their  dangerous  pro- 
feffion,  might  foon  unpeople  the  ifland.  The 
men  and  women  are  equally  ingenious  j  the 
women  at  weaving  webbs,  and  the  men  at 
other  handicrafts.  Being  there  Grangers  to 
the  fuperfluities,  they  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
common  neceflaries  of  life. 

The  men  and  women  drefs  in  the  fame 
form  that  the  Hebrideans  do,  and  are  pof- 
felTed  of  an  equal  fhare  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  gay  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, with  other  people. 

Their  language  is  Galic,  unadulterated, 
having  no  communication  with  ftrangers,  to 
corrupt  it  with  other  languages. 

Buchanan  writes,  that  in  his  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Herta  were  totally  ignorant. 
But  the  proprietor  fent  a  prieft  along  with 
his  procurator  yearly  to  baptize  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  abfence  of  the  prieft  eveiy 
one  baptized  his  own  child ;  often  their  mid- 
wife 
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wife  performed  that  ceremony.  In  this  ftate 
the  people  continued  for  a  hundred  years 
after,  until  an  ignorant  fanatic  impoftor 
grofsly  imposed  on  the  people,  by  claiming 
tythes ;  but  a  part  of  them  refufed  to  pay 
that  tribute,  alledging  he  was  unqualified 
for  the  profeflion,  as  he  could  not  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fifty  years  after  his  time,  another  dan- 
gerous impoftor  formed  a  defign  of  railing 
a  little  fpiritual  empire  among  them  :  his 
name  was  Rore,  and  he  had  penetration 
enough  to  find  out  that  ignorance  was  the 
mother  of  devotion. 

This  native  of  Herta,  though  ignorant  of 
letters,  had  great  natural  parts.  Full  of  his 
own  abilities,  he  laid  a  defign  of  enflaving 
the  whole  community,  and  making  himfelf 
lord  of  their  confciences,  freedom,  and  for- 
tunes. 

He  impofed  afalfe  religion  on  them,  which 
he  pretended  he  had  been  taught  by  John 
Baptift,  and  in  his  prayer  he  fpoke  of  Eli  as 
their  preferver,  and  maintained  he  met  with 

him 
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him  on  a  fertile  little  hill,  which  he  called 
his  bufli,  which  was  facred,  and  any  cow  or 
fheep  that  would  tafle  of  its  grafs  was  to  be 
inftantiy  killed  j  of  which  he  himfelf  be- 
hoved to  fliare  liberally  during  the  feaft. 
He  taught  that  each  of  them  had  titular 
faints  in  heaven  to  interceed  for  them,  whofe 
anniverfary  behoved  to  be  kept  by  a  fplendid 
fead  for  each ;  and  that  Rore  himfelf  was 
to  be  partaker.  The  women  were  all  brought 
to  bis  creed,  and  a  criminal  profecution  was 
inftantiy  begun  againft  any  who  was  hardy 
enough  to  oppofe  him,  by  making  them 
walk  over  a  large  beach  of  loofe  round  flones, 
without  moving  them,  which  would  truly 
be  a  great  miracle,  as  the  ftones  are  round 
and  loofe.  In  cafe,  however,  a  ftone  gin- 
gled,  her  punifliment  was,  to  ftand  naked 
under  a  cataract  and  a  mighty  torrent  of 
water,  let  down  with  great  force  upon  her 
head  and  body.  Private  confeffion  was  his 
great  engine,  and  the  greateft  fecrccy  was 
enjoined,  under  the  pain  of  hell  fire. 

But  he  was  at  laft,  with  great  intreaty, 
enticed  on  board  a  veffel,  and  carried  to  Sky, 
where  he   made   public   confefiion   of   his 

crimes. 
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crimes,  and  was  never  allowed  to  return  to 
St.  Kilda. 

Thefe  people  at  prefent  profefs  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion.  Their  clergyman  is  iUite- 
rate,  farther  than  his  little  knowledge  of  the 
Englifli  language.  At  St.  Kilda  he  ftudied 
his  divinity  frcfm  his  father,  who  was  a  poor 
man  that  failed  in  his  circumitances,  being 
a  farmer  and  mechanic  in  Uift,  before  he 
was  clothed  with  the  chara6ler  of  a  minifter, 
and  was  fent  to  officiate  among  thofe  people; 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  his  death 
opened  the  vacancy  for  his  fon,  who  was 
judged  qualified  to  explain  the  EngUfh  Bible 
into  Galic. 

The  falary  annexed  to  this  office  is  about 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum,  being  moftly 
a  mortification  of  three  hundred  marks  left 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Macleod,  to 
be  given  to  any  name-fake,  who  can  anfwer 
the  above  purpofe ;  and  the  reft  to  be  made 
up  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriflian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland ;  as  no  man  of  let- 
ters  would  be  buried  from  the   world  for 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fmall  fum.     He  a6ls  up  to  this  duty 
to  the  bed  of  his  knowledge. 

This  ifland  will  continue  to  be  famous, 
from  its  being  the  place  of  imprifonment  of 
the  Hon.  Lady  Grange,  who  was,  by  private 
intrigue,  carried  out  of  her  own  houfe,  and 
violently  put  on  board  a  veflel  at  Leith,  un- 
known to  any  of  her  friends,  and  left  her 
great  perfonal  eftate  in  the  poflelTion  of  that 
very  man  who  entered  into  this  horrid  con- 
fpiracy  againft  her  j  he  fent  her  to  this  wild 
ifle,  where  fhe  was  barbaroufly  ufed,  and  at 
laft  finifhed  her  miferable  life,  among  thole 
ignorant  people,  who  could  not  fpeak  her 
language. 

A  poor  old  woman  told  me,  that  when  fhc 
ferved  her  there,  her  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  weeping ;  and  wrapping  up  letters  round 
pieces  of  cork,  bound  up  with  yarn,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  fea,  to  try  if  any 
favourable  wave  would  waft  them  to  fome 
Chriftian,  to  inform  fome  humane  perfon 
where  fhe  refided,  in  expectation  of  carrying 
tidings  to  her  friends  at  Edinburgh. 

This 
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This  affair  happened  about  the  year  1733, 
owing  to  fome  private  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween her  lady  (hip  and  Lord  Grange,  whom 
fhe  unfortunately  married.  But  the  real 
caufe  continues  a  fecret,  fmce  her  ladyfliip 
never  returned. 

This  fhocking  affair  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  from  that  quarter,  where  fe- 
crecy  is  reduced  into  a  folid  fyflem  of  dan- 
gerous intrigue,  againft  refiding,  but  un- 
conne6led  flrangers,  had  not  her  ladyfnlp 
prevailed  on  the  minifter's  wife  to  go  v/ith 
a  letter  concealed  under  her  clothes  all  the 
way  to  Glenelg,  beyond  all  the  Iiles,  and 
deliver  the  letter  into  the  poft-office,  where 
it  found  its  way  to  her  friends.  They  im- 
mediately applied  to  Parliam.ent,  to  make 
enquiry  into  this  barbarous  confpiracy ;  and 
though  a  vefiel  was  fitted  out  from  Leith 
immediately,  yet  it  was  fuppofed  a  courier 
was  difpatched  over  land  by  her  enemies, 
who  had  arrived  at  Si.  Kilda  fome  time  be- 
fore the  veffel.  When  the  latter  arrived, 
to  their  fad  difappointment,  they  found  the 
lady  in  her  grave.  Whether  fhe  died  by 
the  vifitation  of  God  or  the  wicked nefs 
K  of 
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of  man,  will  for  ever  remain  a  fecret : 
as  their  whole  addrefs  could  not  prevail  on 
the  minifter  and  his  wife,  though  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  to  declare  how  it  happened, 
as  both  were  afraid  of  offending  the  great 
men  of  that  country  among  whom  they  were 
forced  to  refide. 

Some  people  imagined,  that  fhe  knew 
fomething  of  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  in 
1745,  at  that  time,  and  meant  to  have  di- 
vulged the  fecret,  which  is  not  very  proba- 
ble. 


CHAP. 
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Modes^  Implements y  and  general  State  of  Huf- 
bandry,  in  its  rude  and  natural  Form, 


X  HE  general  manure  of  the  land  is  fea- 
ware,  either  cut  with  fickles,  or  caft  on  fhore 
by  the  violence  of  the  furge.  All  over  the 
two  Uifls,  and  the  low  lands,  as  well  as 
the  ifles  about  Harris,  the  carriage  of  the 
manure  is  generally  performed  by  horfes,  or, 
where  thefe  cannot  travel,  on  the  backs  of 
men  and  women.  The  furniture  of  the  horfes 
is  a  kind  of  rope  made  of  benty  grafs,  which 
is  brought  round  a  wooden  faddle,  called  a 
cart-fadle,  under  the  animal's  belly.  Over  this 
frame  are  hung  a  couple  of  panniers,  or 
creels.  The  wooden  faddle  is  farther  fe- 
cured  by  a  kind  of  crupper,  from  three  to 
four  feet  long,  brought  round  from  either 
fide  of  the  girth  under  the  horfe's  tail.  A 
K  2  ban^^ 
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band  tied  tight  around  his  lower  jaw  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  a  bridle.  Three  or  four 
of  thofc  horfes,  and  fometimes  greater  num- 
bers, are  tied  to  one  another's  tails.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  have  begun  to  introduce 
carts,  which  will  greatly  lefTen  the  number 
of  fmall  horfes  that  have  hitherto  been 
thought  neceflary  on  farms. 

The  fevere  carriage  of  manure  for  the  land 
in  Spring,  and  of  kelp  in  Summer,  wears 
out  the  horfes :  fupplies  of  which  are  brought 
every  year,  into  the  other  iflands  of  the 
Weflern  Hebrides,  from  Lewis. 

In  the  back  fettlement  of  Harris,  men, 
women,  and  children,  muft  be  conftantly 
under  the  panniers,  as  no  horfe  could  be  of 
much  ufe  there,  where  the  men  can  hardly 
walk  with  their  loads. 

One  muft  be  a  hard-hearted  tafkmafter 
that  will  not  pity  a  poor  woman  with  her 
petticoats  tucked  up  to  her  knees,  and  a 
heavy  load  of  dung,  or  wet  fea-tangle,  ofi  her 
back,  mounting  thofe  rugged  declivities  and 
fleep  hills,  to  the  diftance  of  a  compleat 

mile 
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mile  from  the  fea  before  they  lay  the  burdens 
on  the  ground.  The  men  work,  with  Ikins 
above  their  coats  under  the  panniers,  and 
their  fhort  flicks  in  their  hands  :  and  neither 
froft  nor  fnow,  wind  nor  rain,  will  make 
them  quit  their  labour  till  night,  when  once 
they  are  begun,  and  thoroughly  wet. 

Their  being  obliged  to  ufe  the  tangle 
where  the  fea  cafts  it  on  fhore,  and  the 
grounds  nearefl  the  fea  being  exhau fled,  is 
the  reafon  why  they  mufl  often  mount  very 
high  up  the  faces  of  thofe  horrid  mountains, 
where  very  little  earth  is  to  be  found  among 
the  craggy  rocks ;  and  they  are  therefore  ob- 
liged to  collect  earth  into  fmall  fpots,  by  way 
of  ridges.  Thofe  little  colleflions  are  called 
feannags,  and  the  furrows  between  their 
ridges  or  feannags  are  generally  fix  feet  wide; 
while  the  flrip  of  a  ridge  is  often  lefs  in 
breadth  j  becaufe  of  the  want  of  earth  in 
fome  parts,  and  of  the  depth  of  the  mofs  in 
other  places.  The  furrows  in  the  one  cafe 
mufl  be  alfo  deepened  three  feet,  and  the 
ridges  in  proportion  raifed  above  the  water. 
That  of  the  other  is  widened,  to  collect  the 
little  earth  into  a  ridge.  This  renders  the 
K  3  whole 
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whole  back  fettlements  of  Harris  almoft 
impaflable,  as  a  man  meets  conflantly  with 
feannags,  and  wide  furrows  to  leap  over. 
And  indeed  travelling  through  parts  of  Uift 
alfo  is  dangerous  to  flrangers,  becaufe  large 
white  fields  of  dry  fand,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  refembling  new  driven  fnow  in 
whitenefs,  and  driving  acrofs  the  paths,  in- 
fomuch  that  new  foot-paths  are  made  daily, 
without  any  vifible  elevated  objects  to  be  di-. 
reeled  by,  one  is  generally  bewildered.  This 
is  the  cafe  all  over  the  immenfe  plains  of  white 
fand  left  by  tlie  ebb,  called  fords,  where  the 
paths  are  always  wafhed  away,  and  no  vifible 
objecl  to  dire6l  by.  A  ftranger,  on  this  ac- 
count, without  a  guide,  is  almofl  fure  of 
lofmg,  not  only  his  way,  in  going  acrofs 
thefe  broad  plains,  but  alfo  his  life.  In  the 
hills,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Harris, 
there  are  pillars  here  and  there  erected,  and 
ftones  placed  on  the  top  of  rocks,  where  tra- 
vellers muft  make  a  ftretch  to  pafs  through 
thefe  zig-zag  paths  by  their  direction  5  other- 
wife  the  natives  may  lofe  their  way,  as  w  ell 
as  Grangers.  It  is,  therefore,  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  have  fkilful  guides  when  travel- 
hng  over  either  countries. 

Figure 
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Figure  out  to  yourfelf  one  of  thofe  ridges 
covered  over  with  thick  fea-vvare  j  and  a  man 
cutting  the  fward  of  the  furrow  with  a 
Ipade,  {cafs  breach)  and  a  woman  up  to 
the  knees  in  that  quag-mire  before  him, 
lifting  up  every  turf  he  cuts,  and  covering, 
the  ware  with  them,  all  over  the  ridges. 
You  fee  the  conftant  labour  of  both  the 
fexes,  while  the  fpots  on  the  different  places 
where  the  tangle  is  to  be  found,  remain  un- 
finiflied.  From  this  little  fketch  of  their 
daily  labour  through  Winter  and  feed- time, 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  grain,  with 
cutting  and  carrying  the  fea-ware  and  horfe 
dung  to  the  fields,  I  refer  to  any  man, 
whether  the  five  fhilHngs  a  year  for  wages 
are  not  laborioufly  earned,  even  though  they 
were  not  to  refund  little  damages.  Some  of 
the  tackfmen  are  fo  inhumanly  rigorous,  as 
to  deprive  the  poor  people  of  their  mifera- 
ble  pittance,  under  that  pretence:  others, 
with  all  their  feverity,  keep  none  of  their  little 
earnings  back.  Frequently,  indeed,  their  wa- 
ges do  not  amount  to  five  fhillings :  unlefs 
they  are  the  principal  fervants,  they  have 
ftill  lefs. 
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The  fea-ware  will  make  any  foil  produce 
luxuriant  crops  of  barley  and  potatoes,  but 
the  oats  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  by  far  over 
the  country,  as  the  grain  is  generally  fmall. 
The  great  oats  have  been  tried  without  fuc- 
cefs,  as  they  foon  dwindle  down  into  fraall 
grain.  The  laird  of  Boifdale  has  tried  wheat 
with  fuccefs,  and  his  knowledge  in  farming 
makes  the  deep  mofs  carry  a  fward  equal  to 
any  loamy  foil.  The  fea-ware  has  commonly 
the  efFe6l  of  making  the  deepeft  and  coldeft 
mofs  keep  a  firm  fward,  even  when  applied 
by  men  whofe  judgment  in  farming  is  by  no 
means  of  the  firft  rate. 

The  cattle  of  every  kind  defcend  from  the 
hills  to  feed  on  the  fea-ware  in  Winter; 
and  after  they  have  filled  their  bellies,  they 
return  to  the  heath  to  mix  that  dry  fub- 
ftance  with  the  grafs  and  heath,  to  qualify 
each  other.  The  inhabitants  muft  be  very 
careful  of  their  goats,  which,  when  neg- 
le6led,  are  often  drowned  on  the  little  rocks 
by  the  tide,  as  they  are  bad  fwimmers.  In- 
flin6t  leads  them  down  as  well  as  the  other 
cattle,  when  the  ebb  begrns  j  yet  they  have 
not  the  fame  fagacity  to  retire  in  time. 

The 
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The  littk  old  Scotch  plough  is  quite  fim- 
ple,  and  has  a  fock  and  coulter,  with  two 
handles    almoft   like    the   Englifh  plough, 
drawn  by  four  little  horfes;  but  fo  weak, 
that  another  kind  of  a  fimpler  plough,  called 
the  rujile,  with  a  crooked  iron  refembling 
a  hook,  pafling  through  a  flick  of  four  feet 
long,  and  drawn  by  one  horfe,  cuts  the  fur- 
row before  that  drawn  by  four  horfes,  to 
make  it  eafy  for  that  plough.    Cromman-gadd 
is  a  fimpler  plough  than  the  old  Scotch,  and 
drawn  by  two  or  more  little  horfes.     It  has 
only  one  handle,  and  the  ploughman  goes 
with  his  left  fide  foremoft.  The  cafi  chrom  is  a 
kind  of  plough  fomewhat  like  a  fpade,  that  is 
only  driven  by  men's  feet.    The  head  of  this 
plough  is  four  feet  long,  with  an  iron  fock, 
and  with  a  handle  of  fix  feet  long,  that  is 
faftened  in  the  head  with  a  peg  for  the  man's 
foot  to  pufh  it  under  the  furrow,  which  is 
turned  as  well  as  with  the  other  plough. 
Before  this  the  rujile  mufl:  cut  alfo.   The  cafs 
direachy    or    ftraight    fpade,    is    commonly 
ufed  for  cutting  the  turf  on  the  top,    or 
trenching,  which  a  woman  or  man  lifts  and 
places  It  on   the  ridges,  above  the  fea-ware. 
This  is  called,  in  their  language,  taomadh. 

When 
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When  they  want,  by  cutting  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ridge,  to  fpread  it  toward  the  fides, 
they  call  it  tao7nadh  a  broin.  This  laft 
operation  is  neceffary  when  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  becomes  too  fliarp,  in  order  to  make  it 
flat.  When  the  corn  is  fown  on  the  ridge 
they  harrow  it,  (one  harrow,  drawn  by  a  rope 
or  thong,  is  faftened  to  the  tail  of  the  horfe) 
but  very  frequently  it  is  only  raked. 

The  potatoes  are  planted  in  beds,  by  pla- 
cing the  feed  above  the  dung  or  fea-ware, 
and  covering  them,  as  already  obferved,  out 
of  the  furrows,  by  the  hands  of  a  woman 
or  man,  as  they  do  when  the  taomadh  for  the 
barley  is  made  as  already  mentioned,  or  by  a 
dibble,  in  cafe  the  taomadh  has  been  made 
fome  time  before,  and  the  holes  filled  with 
the  rakes. 

They  never  reap  their  barley,  but  pluck  it 
by  the  rootj  and  after  it  is  flacked,  and  fit  to 
be  dried,  they  cut  off^  the  roots  for  thatch. 
But  the  oats  are  cut  with  fickles,  and  the 
grafs  carefully  fhaken  out  of  every  handful, 
left  the  fheaf  fhould  be  long  a  drying. 

The 
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The  grafs  for  hay  is  commonly  cut  with 
fickles,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  contrary  to 
the  manner  of  cutting  corn  in  England,  and 
the  fouthern  and  inland  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  crop  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  horfes, 
where  they  can  be  ufed,  and  upon  the  backs 
of  men  and  women,  where  the  horfes  cannot 
work.  Their  flacks  are  built  moilly  conical, 
every  row  being  bound  faflwith  heather  ropes 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  they  are  co- 
vered with  no  thatch  through  the  Winter. 

Their  flail  confifts  of  a  hand-flaff  and  a 
fliort  thick  fupple,  either  of  wood,  or  tan- 
gle, bound  to  the  ftafF  by  a  thong,  fix  inches 
diflant.  With  this  implement  dangling  round 
their  right  arm,  they  thrafh  the  oats  and 
barley.  They  never  fwing  the  flail  round 
their  head;  nor  fl:and  upright  at  this  work. 
The  women  are  generally  employed  at 
thrafhing,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  farm- 
ers, while  the  men  are  at  the  mailer's  work, 
or  fome  where  elfe  ufefully  employed.  The 
fl:raw  is  carried  to  tiie  fields  for  gentlemen's 
cattle,  who  are  feldom  houfed,  but  fed  in 
good  Winter  grazing,  (called  geary  geamhry) 

3  ^^^^ 
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and  thofe  arc  much  ftronger  and  bigger 
than  the  poor  tenants  cows,  which  muft 
be  houfed,  as  they  have  no  Winter  grafs  on 
the  fields  for  them.  And  the  prices  of  each 
are  vaftly  different,  as  the  gentleman  will 
fell  a  cow  at  four  guineas,  while  the  poor 
man  will  be  glad  of  the  half,  and  feldom 
draws  fo  much  from  the  drovers. 

The  Winters  are  feldom  fo  fevere  in 
thofe  iflands  as  on  the  continent  of  Scot- 
land. The  fnow  lies  but  a  fhort  time,  and 
not  very  deep.  On  that  account  their 
cows  are  able  to  ftand  the  Winter.  Their 
yearlings  muft  be  houfed,  and  fed  with  hay 
or  ftraw,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  poor 
men's  cattle  are,  being  as  yet  not  hardy 
enough  to  ftand  the  Winter  blafts. 

Their  kilns  are  but  fmall ;  nor  do  they 
fpread  the  barley  on  the  furface  above  the 
ftraw  to  be  dried.  They  cut  the  heads  of 
the  barley,  and  lay  them  in  order  upon  the 
bare  ribs.  When  they  are  dried,  they  are 
hauled  down  on  the  floor,  and  immediately 
thrafhed,  and  winnowed,  and  clapt  up  hot 
in  plates,  ready  for  the  quern.      So  that  a 

man 
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man  can  cut  the  flieafs  dry,  and  thrafh  the 
barley,  clean  it  for  the  quern,  and  make  his 
breakfafl  thereof  after  it  is  ground. 

The  tenants  make  fieves  of  ftieep-Ikins, 
and  fift  the  meal  on  plates  made  of  grafs,  or 
on  large  goat-lkins  placed  on  the  floors. 
This  is  done  evening  and  morning,  when 
they  quern  as  much  grain  as  their  diets  re- 
quire* 

Horfes  and  cows  were  formerly  the  fl-aple 
trade  of  thefe  ifles,  and  they  have  raifed  the 
prices  of  both  wonderfully  of  late  from  what 
they  were  formerly.  Now  kelp  has  taken 
the  precedence  j  an  article  fome  years  paft 
unknown  over  all  thefe  countries.  And  no 
country  whatever  can  vie  with  them  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  that  kind  of  com- 
modity, particularly  over  Lewis,  the  fouth- 
ern  ifles  of  Harris  and  Uifts,  So  that  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope can  equal  it  in  point  of  riches,  which 
are  yearly  drawn  from  the  vafl:  droves  of 
cows,  horfes,  ftieep,  and  goats,  that  are  ex- 
ported, befides  the  much  larger  fl:ore  of 
wealth  which  the  kelp  and  crops  raife.  Thefe 

^om- 
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commodities  are  increafmg  both  in  value 
and  in  quantity ;  for  the  kelp  grows  thicker 
by  cutting  it  oftener. 

This  ware  is  cut  with  fickles  every  third 
year,  for  kelp,  and  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
cafl  ware,  or  tangle,  which  hurls  daily  on  the 
fhores  for  the  fame  ufe,  bring  very  lich  re- 
turns from  the  markets  to  the  owners  yearly. 
We  obferved  already,  that  this  ware  is  im- 
mediately carried  from  the  fea  to  fpread  on 
the  fields  to  dry,  either  on  the  backs  of  horfes, 
or  of  women. 

The  kelp  kilns  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  broad.  After  one 
floor  full  is  burnt  of  the  kelp,  or  ware,  two 
men  work  the  red-hot  liquid  with  irons  made 
for  the  purpofe,  until  it  becomes  hard  j  and 
then  they  burn  another  ftratum  above,  and 
the  fame  operation  is  gone  through,  until 
that  alfo  is  hardened  into  a  folid  body,  and 
fo  on  from  one  ftratum  to  another.  And 
then  it  is  well  covered  v^ith  turfs,  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  until  a  vefTel  arrive  to  carry  it 
to  the  markets. 

This 
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This  is  the  hardeft  labour  which  the  peo- 
ple have  throughout  the  year,  and  at  the  time 
they  are  worll  fed  j  becaufe  their  own  pota- 
toes, or  little  grain,  are,  by  this  time,  moftly 
confumed.  The  oat-meal,  by  them  called 
the  white  meal,  or  jni?i  bhan,  by  way  of  dif- 
tin6tion  from  the  graddan  meal,  which  is 
blackened  by  the  fmoke  and  afhes  of  the 
jftraw,  being  purchafed,  is  very  fparingly 
dealt  among  the  people,  that  if  poffible,  they 
may  not  eat  more  of  it  than  the  price  givea 
them  for  making  each  tun  of  kelp  can  af- 
ford: and  thus,  inftead  of  paying  part  of 
their  rents  with  their  Summer's  labour,  they 
may  fink  deeper  into  their  matter's  debt. 

Lord  Macdonald  deals  on  very  liberal 
principles  with  his  kelp-makers.  They  are 
well  fed,  and  therefore  can  fave  a  part  of 
their  gain ;  but  fuch  as  have  run  in  arrears 
with  the  tackfmen,  are  miferably  ill  off. 
They  are  obliged  to  flraiten  their  belts  very 
confiderably :  and  in  thefe  times  hunger  is 
written  in  legible  Ghara6lers  in  the  face  of 
the  wretched  labourer. 

This 
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The  nature  of  this  work  requires  their 
attendance  by  night  and  by  day,  frequently, 
in  fome  of  the  remote  Httle  ifles,  where  even 
the  flender  affiftance  of  their  poor  families 
cannot  reach  them  with  {wilks)  periwinkles, 
or  any  kind  of  fhell-fifh.  Such  poor  men 
as  thefe  can  hardly  afford  to  keep  a  milch- 
cow  :  fome  of  them  have  two  ewes,  bound 
together  by  a  rope  called  caiggean  chaortchy 
to  give  a  little  milk  for  the  poor  ftarved  chil- 
dren at  home ;  but  of  this  luxury  the  father 
of  the  family  cannot  then  partake  j  and  they 
are  frequently  obliged  to  kill  thefe  milch- 
ewes  for  their  food,  when  their  families  are 
at  the  point  of  flarving. 

When  the  cuddies,  or  other  fifh,  happen 
to  be  on  the  coaft,  thofe  poor  men  make 
a  kind  of  livelihood  j  but  when  they  are 
not,  their  cafe  is  deplorable — one  while  at 
the  kelp,  and  immediately  thereafter  run- 
ning to  the  fliore  for  wilks,  oyfters,  clamy 
filh,  crechanjhell-jijh,  or  any  that  can  be  eat, 
to  quiet  a  hungry  ftomach.  The  meagre  looks 
and  feeble  bodies  of  thefe  belaboured  crea- 
tures, without  the  neceflary  hours  for  fleep, 

and 
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and  all  over  in  dirty  ragged  clothes,  would 
melt  any  but  a  tyrant  into  compaffion.  Yet 
if  any  quantity  of  their  fet  compliment  of 
kelp  remains  unfinifhed,  the  deficiency  muft 
be  accumulated  to  their  former  debts,  to 
make  up  the  pretended  lofs  of  the  cruel 
man. 

It  is  truly  mortifying  to  find  a  people  na- 
turally induftrious,  altogether  crufhed.  The 
poor  women  are  at  the  querns,  or  baking 
cakes,  long  before  day-light,  and  all  the 
v/hile  fmging  with  furprifmg  fpirits. 

When  they  are  making  peats,  five  people 
are  employed.  One  cuts  the  peat ;  another 
places  it  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  where  it 
is  dug  J  a  third  fpreads  it  on  the  field  j  a 
fourth  pairs  and  cleans  the  mofsj  and  a  fifth 
is  refting,  and  ready  to  relieve  the  man  that 
cuts.  And  thus  the  round  is  taken  by 
turns.  The  women  are  feldom  at  this  work, 
but  the  men  help  one  another  alternately; 
fometimes  they  muft  reft  fatisfied  with  fewer 
hands ;  but  the  above  is  the  full  compliment 
required  to  perform  the  work,  according  to 
their  tafte. 

L  They 
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They  take  the  corn  to  the  open  fields  to 
winnow ;  becaufe  their  little  barns,  if  they 
have  any,  have  no  back  doors  to  open,  to 
let  in  the  winds.  The  better  fort  have  fmall 
doors  within  their  barns,  to  receive  the  wind 
from  the  different  quarters  j  flill,  however, 
the  fields  are  moftly  ufed. 
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Of  Marriages^  Baptifm,  and  Burials  j  with 
the  feveral Jlngular  Ceremonies  and  Ufages, 


AlARRIAGES  among  the  gentlemen  are 
attended  with  no  greater  pomp  than  among 
the  better  fort  through  Great  Britain  ;  they 
are  commonly  attended  by  their  friends,  who 
make  merry  on  the  happy  occafion.  Con- 
tracts are  only  known  to  few.  But  it  is  not 
fo  with  the  common  people.  They  invite 
the  friends  on  both  fides,  to  make  up  the 
contrafl  of  marriage  j  and  as  all  the  poor 
people  retain  that  part  of  their  former  im- 
portance that  entitled  them  to  the  honour  of 
gentleman  {dulnne  uajle),  at  leaft  in  words, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  lady's  parents  will 
not  make  a  trifling  offer  of  portion  to  their 
intended  fon-in-law.  A  pompous  promife, 
if  they  fail  in  the  performance,  adds  much 
L  2  to 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  match.  Being  prefent 
at  one  of  thefe  meetings  of  friends,  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  friends  of  the  young  man 
began  with  a  fet  fpeech,  by  informing  the 
parents  of  the  caiife  and  defign  of  their 
meeting,  which  was,  to  paye  the  way  for  an 
alUance  with  the  family  to  which  the  woman 
belonged ;  and  then  launched  out  at  confi- 
derable  length  on  ihe  great  and  good  quali- 
ties of  the  young  man  who  afpired  at  the 
conneclion.  Meanwhile,  they  remarked,  that 
the  friends  of  the  gentleman  v/ere  fuch  as 
ought  not  to  be  received  with  indifference. 
It  ought,  they  proceeded,  to  be  efleemed  a 
very  happy  turn  of  Providence  to  caft  fuch  a 
hopeful  youth  and  good  friends  to  back  him, 
to  folicit  their  friendfhip.  They  Jioped, 
therefore,  they  would  make  an  offer  of  fuch 
a  portion  to  the  young  woman,  as  might  do 
honour  to  themfelves,  and  worthy  of  fo  pro- 
mifing  a  young  man. 

The  portion  formerly  was  paid  in  cows, 
flieep,  and  goats,  thefe  being  more  valuable 
to  them  than  money ;  and  this  old  practice 
is  continued  in  full  force.  Even  if  the  pa- 
rents Ihould  have  none,  they  muft  name  a 

number 
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number  of  cows,  and  a  handfome  number 
too,  othervvife  the  young  man  would  think 
his  dignity  fufFcred  in  the  eyes  of  the  neigh- 
bours. Twenty  cows  are  among  the  moft 
moderate  portions  promifed,  and  many  of 
them  conliderably  above  that  number.  If 
the  young  couple  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  each  other  during  the  courtfhip,  the 
affair  is  generally  fettled  to  the  fatisfadion 
of  the  parties,  after  which  they  begin  to 
make  merry.  They  eat,  drink,  dance,  and 
fmg,  &c.  6cc. 

But  as  their  cov/s  are  but  few,  they  mufi: 
take,  at  the  time  of  payment,  a  kind  of  repre- 
fentative  value  of  it.  Accordingly  I  was  told 
that  a  year  old  cow  flood  for  one  ;  three  ewes 
for  another;  a  fpinning  wheel  for  a  third; 
two  blankets  for  a  fourth  ;  a  fmall  cheft 
for  a  fifth ;  and  lb  on  until  the  number 
agreed  upon  was  compleated, 

On  the  Saturday  evening  after  the  con- 
tract is  fettled,  their  names  muft  be  given  to 
the  parifh  clerk  to  have  the  banns  publiOied 
in  the  church  the  following  day.  This  pi^cc 
of  ceremony  they  are  truly  averfe  to,  as 
L  3  private 
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private  marriage  is  more  eligible,  and  they 
wifh  much  not  to  have  their  names  called. 
They  pretend  to  be  afliamed  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  :  but  I  believe  the  true  caufe  is  the  fear 
of  alarming  others  of  the  fweet-hearts,  who 
might  ftep  forward  to  claim  a  prior  right, 
and  perhaps  occupancy.  I  myfelf  have 
feen  the  proceedings  ftopped  by  the  oppofite 
party,  while  the  publication  of  the  banns 
was  going  forward. 

However,  when  there  is  no  interruption 
made,  they  appear  before  the  clergyman, 
when  the  ceremony  is  regularly  performed. 
After  the  ceremony  is  finifhed,  the  parfon 
calls  to  the  bridegroom  to  remember  his  duty 
to  the  bride  ;  and  as  an  earneft  of  obedience 
to  his  reverence,  the  fwain  gives  her  a  hearty 
kifs.  A  very  rough  fcramble  follows  among 
the  other  men,  who  try  which  will  have  the 
good  fortune  of  getting  the  next  kifs  from 
the  blufliing  bride :  after  which  fhe  is  led 
home  in  triumph,  with  a  large  bag-pipe  play- 
ing fome  chearful  march,  and  other  tunes 
compofed  for  the  purpofe. 

One 
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One  would  naturally  wonder  that  women 
of  eafy  virtue,  as  we  before  defcribed,  fhould 
not  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  helpmates  ; 
yet  fo  it  is,  that  many  inftances  can  be  pro- 
duced, when  the  men  ftrive  to  get  their  fa- 
vourite in  fpite  of  what  may  be  alledged 
againfl  her  virtue. 

They  make  large  weddings,  and  they  fre- 
quently fpend  more  money  than  their  pro- 
mifed  portion  on  the  occafion  ;  though  they 
fhould  want  in  the  after  part  of  life.  It 
is  cuflomary  for  both  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, juft  before  their  marriage  ceremony, 
to  untie  their  fhoes,  garters,  and  fome  other 
bandage,  to  prevent  witchcraft,  of  which 
they  are  much  afraid  on  thefe  occafions,  and 
think  this  an  antidote  againft  it. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  a  pradiice  pre- 
vails, which  not  only  lefTens  the  expence  of 
the  weddings,  but  even  makes  them  fo  pro- 
fitable as  to  enrich  the  young  couple.  That 
is  what  is  called  penny -we  J Jmgs,  at  which  the 
bridegroom  prepares  a  feaft,  and  invites  the 
whole  country.  Every  man,  and  every  wo- 
L  4  man. 
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man,  pays  a  fliifling,  which,  voracious  as 
they  may  be,  is  twice  as  much  as  the  value 
of  what  they  eat.  The  men  drink  four  or 
five  fi:iilUngs  a-piece,  fo  that  (to  fuch  poor 
people)  a  great  fum  is  collected.  Thefe 
penny  weddings,  and  all  promifcuous  meet- 
ings, it  is  faid,  contribute  much  to  popula- 
tion. 

Their  baptifms  are  accompanied  with  ce- 
remonies that  are  innocent  and  ufeful,  for 
cementing  the  peace  of  the  country,  more 
cfpecially  among  themfelves.  Baptifm  is  ad- 
miniftered  either  in  public  or  in  private  j — 
juft  as  it  fuits  the  conveniency  of  themfelves 
and  their  minifter.  After  this  the  parents 
prefent  the  child  to  fome  neighbour,  and 
call  him  gofii,  or  god- father ;  and  after 
kiffing  and  blefling  the  child,  the  ^(?/?/ deli- 
vers the  infant  to  the  mother,  and  ever  after- 
wards looks  upon  himfelf  as  bound  not  only 
to  be  careful  of  that  infant,  but  alfo  very 
much  attached  to  the  parents.  They  call 
one  another  gofties  during  life.  This  name 
becomes  more  familiar  to  them  than  their 
own  Chriftian  names. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  if  they  had  formerly  been  at  vari- 
ance, by  this  fimple  union  they  become  re- 
conciled to  one  another.  They  never  come 
to  the  minifter,  without  a  bottle  of  fpirits, 
and  are  commonly  merry  on  the  occafion. 

Burials  are  preceded  by  the  large  bag-pipe, 
playing  fome  mournful  dirge.  They  con- 
tinue playing  till  they  arrive  at  the  place  of 
interment,  while  the  women  fnig  the  praifes 
of  the  dead,  clafping  the  coffins  in  their  arms, 
and  lie  on  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends. 
It  is  common  to  fee  women  coming  out 
to  ftand  by  the  way-fide,  who  are  flrangers, 
as  the  corpfe  is  carried  along,  with  certain 
mournful  ditties  in  their  mouths,  and  mak- 
ing great  lamentations;  while  they  in  the 
mean  time  afk  fome  of  the  attendants  where 
the  corpfe  came  from,  and  whether  they  arq^J^^^  L-— ^ 
men  or  women ,  '^^^ ^hr  i 

On  thofe  occafions,  there  is  great  profu- 
fion  of  meat  and  drink  brought  to  the  place 
of  interment,  where  the  expences  generally 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
the  perfon  deceafed,  to  prevent  the  imputa- 
tion of  meannefs ;  and  they  feldom  feparate 

while 
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while  the  cafk  contains  any  fpirits  to  wafli 
down  their  forrow  :  which  feldom  happens 
before  their  griefs  are  converted  into  fqabbles, 
and  broken  heads,  which  fome  of  them  carry 
home  as  marks  of  remembrance  for  their  loft 
friends. 

They  feldom  difplay  much  mirth  at  late- 
wakes,  *  as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  Scotland; 
but  fit  down  with  great  compofure,  and  re- 
hearfe  the  good  qualities  of  their  departed 
friend  or  neighbour.  Their  grief  foon  fub- 
fides  after  they  are  buried ;  and  many  have 
fpeedily  replaced  a  loft  wife  by  fome  of  their 
former  acquaintance. 

•  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes  to  fit  up  by  the  corpfe,  and  confole  themfelves 
by  whilkey  and  other  paftimes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Opprejjive  Cufloms Tenants  fojlering    their 

Majiers  Childreyi  without  Board  Wages — 
Begging  of  CowSj  Sheep,  and  Goats,  after 
Marriage — Begging  of  JVool— -Begging  of 
Cocks — Anecdotes, 


1  HE  tackfmen  fend  their  children  to  be  fof- 
tered  among  their  vafTals.  There  are  feve- 
ral  pernicious  cuftoms  that  prevail  among  the 
better  fort  of  tackfmen,  to  diftrefs  the  poor 
tenants,  unknown  in  other  countries.  By 
fuch  infamous  means,  they  become  at  once 
pofTeiTed  of  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  the 
wealth  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 

The  moment  that  the  child  of  a  great 
tackfman  is  nurfed,  the  moft  fubftantial  of 
the  fubtenants  is  pitched  upon  as  the  moft 
proper  perfon  to  fofter  the  child.  And  this  the 

tenant 
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tenant  muft  look  on  as  a  piece  of  great  con- 
defcenfion  in  the  mafter  j  and  no  inconfide- 
rable  mark  of  honour  and  refpecl  done  to 
himfelf,  to  be  thus  entrufted  with  fo  pre- 
cious a  charge.  And  from  the  moment  the 
child  is  condu6led  to  his  houfe  by  a  fervant, 
he  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  eddighy 
and  his  wife  with  that  of  muimme :  a  flep- 
father,  and  ftep-mother. 

By  this  diftinguidied  chara6ler,  each  arc 
addrefled  thereafter.  The  child  never  fpeaks 
to  them  but  by  that  venerable  name  i  nor 
they  m  return,  but  by  the  title  of  child. 
And  this  child  is  not  only  well  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  muimme^  but  fhe  a!fo  muil 
attend  the  daultidhy  with  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  any  of  her  own,  that  the  pa- 
rents, of  any  of  them,  may  have  no  reafon 
to  complain  that  their  child  is  neglected  in 
meat,  clothing,  or  cleanlinefs. 

By  the  time  that  this  daiihidb,  or  ftep- 
child,  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  gene- 
rally well  fofcered,  the  parents  carry  him  or 
her  home,  to  fend  them  to  their  education  : 
and  inflead  of  paying  any  board  wages  for 
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all  this  expence  of  meat  and  drink,  conftant 
attendance,  and  clothes,  for  the  child,  it  will 
be  all  loft  labour,  unlefs  their  daiiltidh  is  ac- 
companied home  with  a  prefent  of  cows, 
fheep,  or  goats,  and  clothes,  in  proportion  to 
their  .refpe6live  abilities. 

And  the  fofter-father  and  mother  are  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  refpedled  by  the  true  pa- 
rents, in  proportion  as  they  continue  to  load 
their  flep-child  with  prefents.  The  moment 
they  fail  in  that  part  of  their  duty,  then 
they  are  allowed  to  pafs  along  in  the  com- 
mon crowd  of  beggars,  hardly  noticed  by  the 
flep-child  or  parent. 

In  this,  as  well  as  many  other  particulars, 
I  am  not  likely  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
being  too  fevere,  or  departing  from  the 
truth.  I  muft  here,  therefore,  as  in  former 
circumftances,  be  excufed  by  the  kind  reader 
for  proving  my. allegations  by  teftimony. 

One  Monro,  called  Macandy,  was  a  rich 
fubtenant,  under  different  great  tackfmen ; 
and  his  wife  nurfed  children  for  them  all  j 
and  from  his  kind  attention  to  his  daidtidh^ 

was 
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was  truly  honoured  and  efteemed,  nor,  to  fay 
truth,  is  there  a  more  lady-like  woman, 
without  difparagement,  in  all  Harris,  than 
his  wife  was,  and  ftill  is,  for  her  age. 

It  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  this  unfor- 
tunate country,  that  though  a  man  is  pof- 
fefled  of  feveral  hundreds  of  fheep  in  the 
foreft  (becaufe  in  this  place  they  are  not  re- 
ftri(5ted  by  their  mafters  from  multiplying 
their  flocks)  when  he  begins  to  fail  in 
flrength,  he  is  in  a  fhort  time  ftript  of  his 
property,  and  becomes  a  beggar. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  cafe  with 
Macandy  j  for  he  had  not  only  great  flocks 
of  fheep  roaming  through  the  hills,  but  a 
vaft  herd  of  cows,  and  a  good  farm,  with 
money  at  interefl:  in  his  mafl:er's  hand, 
whofe  benefit  it  was  to  continue  fo  wealthy 
a  tenant  in  one  place  unmolefted.  Befides, 
he  alfo  foft:ered  the  prefent  tackfman  (who  is 
now  a  full  Captain  in  the  Army)  which 
ought  to  entitle  him  to  double  care  and  at- 
tention in  his  old  age,  from  his  fofter-fon. 
This  man  alfo  is  in  pofleflion  of  the  money 
3  that 
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that  the  fofter- father  was  polTeiTed  of,  as 
fucceflbr  to  his  father. 

What,  then,  was  the  confequence  of  fo 
much  expence  and  tender  care  ?  Why  the 
fofter- fon  left  the  fofter-father  and  mother, 
both  blind  with  age,  being  one  hundred 
years  old,  without  a  leafe,  and  at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  fteel-bowman  that  hardly  has  an 
equal  for  feverity;  who  made  old  blind 
Macandy  and  his  blind  wife  pay  equally 
dear  for  leave  to  fit  and  lie  in  a  hut,  while 
any  of  his  cows,  fheep,  or  horfes  remained, 
as  the  youngeft  and  ftouteft  of  his  fcallags  : 
obferving,  that  though  he  foftered  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, that  was  nothing  to  him.  Thofe 
poor  aged  blind  people  at  length  were  re- 
duced to  apply  for  their  money  to  pay  their 
rents  ;  but  as  money  lent  by  fubtenants  to 
their  mafters,  is  feldom  returned,  Macandy 
applied  for  his  money  in  vain :  in  vain  even 
to  the  lady  to  whom  he  delivered  his  money, 
and  whofe  fon  he  foftered,  and  in  whofe 
poffeflion  her  bill  acknowledging  the  receipt 
lay.  Macandy  finding  that  all  his  good  deeds 
were  thus  repaid,  gave  his  bill  to  his  fofter- 
fon*$  agent  and  relation,  being  alfo  no  in- 

confiderable 
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confiderable  limb  of  the  law,  in  expe6lation 
of  receiving  payment  through  his  hands, 
as  he  is  a  manager  of  the  rents,  as  well  as 
a  lawyer :  but  there  alfo  he  has  failed.  As  it 
is  not  intended  to  pay  up  the  money,  excufes 
areeafily  invented. 

Thus  I  have  feen  the  aged  pair  blind,  and 
feeble  with  age,  fitting  or  lying  in  their  hut, 
without  cow,  fheep,  or  goat,  or  bread,  to 
fupport  them,  but  what  the  charitable  poor 
fubtenants  fent  to  their  huts,  as  they  are 
unable  to  take  up  their  beds  on  their  backs 
(as  other  beggars  muft)  to  walk  about  the 
different  ba^s,  to  be  maintained. 

There  is  a  very  charitable  gentleman  in 
London,  who  in  his  younger  days  remem- 
bered to  have  feen  Macandy,  not  only  fer- 
vant  to  his  father  for  years,  but  alfo  a  wealthy 
tenant.  This  gentleman,  from  compalTion, 
ordered  a  certain  quantity  of  meal  to  be  given 
them  yearly,  after  he  heard  of  their  diftrefled 
circumftances,  and  has  alfo  applied  for  the 
bill,  that  he  might  make  the  money  be 
forthcoming :  but  as  he  is  in  earneft  deter- 
mined to  force  them  to  give  up  the  money 
I  fo 
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io  juilly  duc;  others  are  as  much  in  earneft 
to  defeat  his  intentions,  and  therefore  he 
will  never  come  at  the  faid  deed. 

One  Macdonald,  Galium  M'Imiifi,  a  more 
refpectable  character  ftill  than  old  Monro, 
who  foftered  another  fon  to  this  fmgular 
family,  fared  worfe  ftill;  for.  along  with 
foftering  the  child,  they  fent  their  fervants  to 
work  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  becaufe  he 
refufed  to  feed  them  with  the  milk  of  his 
own  cattle,  he  was  inftantly  obliged  to  be- 
take himfelf  to  the  King's  foreft  with  his 
family  and  cattle,  and  even  to  carry  their 
own  fon  with  him  to  this  afylum,  and  to 
keep  him  for  years  thereafter,  even  though 
he  never  returned  back  to  their  lands  more : 
nay,  after  the  boy  was  at  Stornaway  town, 
at  fchool,  where  he  died,  Malcolm  was  fent 
for,  and  had  to  hire  men  and  a  boat  out  of  his 
own  pockets,  to  carry  the  corpfe  to  Roudle 
to  be  buried,  a  fpace  of  fifty-fix  miles,  in  a 
fevere  ftorm,  in  Winter  j  while  the  parents 
only  took  the  trouble  of  meeting  the  corpfe 
of  their  own  child,  as  others  of  the  neigh- 
bours, after  the  poor  man  was  at  all  this 
cxpenceand  trouble. 

M  This 
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This  is  another  inftance,  and  only  one 
of  the  many  peculiar  to  this  famous  family, 
of  parental  affe<5lion  for  their  children ;  and 
alfo  points  out  their  power,  like  the  Centu- 
rion J  "  They  are  men  in  authority,  and 
can  fay  to  one  man,  go,  and  he  goeth  -,  to 
another,  do  this,  and  he  obeys  it."  Nay, 
one  Ruaridh  Macilphadrick,  who  was  once 
richer  than  both  the  former  put  together, 
and  foflered  many  of  thofe  children,  yet 
is  now  not  only  a  common  beggar,  but 
unfortunately  deranged  in  his  faculties,  and 
cannot  finger  one  fliilling  of  the  fums  of 
money  he  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  tackf- 
man,  whofe  word  he  depended  upon  with- 
out a  bill.  And  though  he  fays,  that  the 
fon  knows  of  this,  and  knew  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  the  father's  honour,  ftill  he  re- 
fufes  to  pay  a  farthing,  becaufe  he  had  not 
fecured  a  bill.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  aged  man 
to  reply,  that  bills  were  not  neceflary  in 
thofe  days,  when  a  man's  word  was  deemed 
fufficient ;  but  times  are  altered. 

This  fliameful  practice  is  too  common  to 
be  refuted  j  and,  if  it  was  attempted,  the 
men  are  flill  living  teftimonies  of  the  fadls  : 

how- 
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however  furprifing  the  narrative  may  ap- 
pear to  people  of  more  free  and  Hberal  fen- 
timents. 

Another  fhameful  pra6tice  commonly  ex- 
ercifed  to  fleece  the  poor  in  this  country,  is 
the  mode  of  going  round  the  whole  tenants 
over  the  parilh  to  beg  for  cows,  fheep,  and 
goats,  after  marriage,  under  pretence  of 
flocking  a  farm. 

The  moment  a  gentleman,  in  pofieflion  of 
a  farm  fully  flocked,  with  all  its  compli- 
ment of  cattle,  thinks  of  marrying  a  woman, 
whether  his  fancy  lights  on  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  or  poor  man,  a  ftranger  or  native,  be 
he  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  himfelf,  the 
new  married  woman  lofes  no  time  to  go  the 
round,  accompanied  by  the  man  and  maid- 
fet-vant,  to  try  her  fortune  among  the 
wretched  tenants,  under  pretence  of  flocking 
the  farm. 

It  is  expedled,   on  thofe  occafions,  that 

every  one  will  deal  liberally  to   the   kind 

lady  that  did  them  the  honour  of  ftanding 

under  their  roof.      Immediately  a   runner 

M  2  muft 
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muft  be  difpatched  for  a  ftieep  or  more,  as 
their  rerpe6tive  circumftances  are  fuppofed  to 
admit  of,  that  bean-ntighe^  the  good  wife, 
may  be  prefented  with  them  to  ftock  the 
farm  fhe  is  entering  upon. 

Each  of  thefe  ftrives  who  ihall  receive 
mod,  as  by  this  mark  of  attention  a  proof  is 
given  of  their  efteem  toherfelf,  and  as  it  points 
out  the  rank  that  the  family  fhe  belongs  to 
holds  in  the  eye  of  the  common  people.  And 
fhould  anyfturdy  ftubborn  man  prove  chur- 
lifli  on  thofe  im])ortant  occafions,  he  might 
have  occafion  to  repent  of  his  refufal  ^  and 
therefore  when  hardly  {a  caigean)  two  iTieep 
for  giving  milk  to  their  children  remain,  yet 
they  are  cautious  of  refuhng  bean-n^tighe. 

Thus  every  new  beann,  or  good  wife, 
like  a  new  broom,  fweeps  almoft  clean  be- 
fore her,  and  leaving  behind  only  a  houfc 
full  of  ragged  hungry  children  crying  for 
meat,  with  the  mother  and  father  to  divert 
them. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Wellern  Ifles,  for 

perfons 
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perfons  to  go  about  their  neighbours,  to 
procure  additional  ftock  to  their  farms.  In 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  young  beginners 
make  a  circuit  through  the  country,  foUcit- 
ing  donations  of  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
ftraw.  That  practice,  which  is  called  thig- 
gingy  is  very  diiterent  from  the  one  which  v/e 
are  defcribiiig.  The  former  makes  the  hum- 
ble fupplication  of  poverty,  the  latter  the 
exa6lion  of  arbitrary  power.  Here,  indeed, 
as  elfewhere,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  folicit 
chariatble  contributions  of  corn,  potatoes, 
and  other  articles  of  fubfiiience.  The  te- 
nants themfelves,  experienced  in  diftrefs,  are 
prone  to  fuccour  the  miferable. 

But  thofe  poor  people,  who  are  liberal  to 
the  rich,  muft  be  extremely  cautious  how 
they  venture  to  pray  them  for  afilflance. 
Some  of  the  rich  make  it  a  rule  to  grant  no 
relief  j  but  to  difmifs  from  their  gates  un- 
happy perfons  who  owe  their  abject  ftare  to 
their  opprellion. 

The  young  areeafily  initiated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  rapacity  and  tyranny,  which  fo  uni- 
formly regulate  the  conducl  of  their  parents. 
M  3  In 
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In  the  beginning  of  Spring,  the  young 
gentlemen  go  about  among  the  tenants  to 
collect  their  cocks  and  hens.  As  the  parents 
extort  their  quadrupeds  from  thefe  opprefled 
people;  fo  do  the  children  the  bipeds.  They 
carry  their  fervants  with  them,  and  force 
the  tenants  to  part  with  great  numbers. 
They  pretend  that  they  want  them  for  fight- 
ing J  but  in  reality  convert  them  into  mo- 
ney; and  often  fell  them  to  their  owners 
themfelves.  Should  any  fubtenant  refufe  to 
give  his  fowls,  or  an  equivalent,  the  parents 
will  find  means  to  make  him  regret  his  re- 
fiflance  to  the  infolent  exactions  of  youthful 
tyranny.  Perhaps,  the  young  defpct  himfelf 
v/ouid,  on  the  fpot,  inflict  puniQiment  on 
the  audacious  rebel,  who  fhould  have  the 
prerumption  to  maintain  his  own  rights. 

Thus  fleeced  by  the  extortions  of  their  fu- 
p?riors,  the  poor  people  are  moreover  ex- 
pofed  to  the  importunate  foiicitations,  and 
demands  of  their  equals,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ifles.  Swarms  of  the  wives  te- 
nants of  Uift,  and  the  fmall  ifles,  come  in 
Summer  to  the  hills  of  Harris  to  fpunge 
on  the  poor  inhabitants,  to  get  prefents  of 
I  wool 
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wool  and  clothing.  Each  of  thofe  begging 
females  muft  have  a  fervant  to  carry  the 
bags  of  wool  which  flie  coUedts.  A  dozen 
of  them  is  often  quartered  on  a  poor  tenant 
in  a  night.  One  of  the  family,  the  next 
day,  accompanies  them  to  a  neighbouring 
farm,  monjirator  et  comes  hcfpitis.  The  ftran- 
gers  carry  their  diftaffs  and  fpindles  along 
with  them,  and  fpin  as  they  proceed,  and 
when  they  fit  down  to  reft.  As  they  are 
engaged  in  their  own  work,  and  are  fed  by 
others,  they  make  their  circuit  at  their  lei- 
fure.  The  expence  of  thofe  vifitors,  added 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  tackfmen,  compels 
the  poor  tenants  to  be  half  naked,  and  half 
ftarved,  even  in  the  coldeft  weather  ^  and 
when  engaged  at  the  hard  labour  before  de- 
fcribed. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  that 
the  gifts  to  the  mendicant  females  are  vo- 
luntary, and  confequently  not  grievous.  In 
fa6l,  though  nominally  voluntary,  they 
are  really  compulatfory.  The  mendicants, 
have  cafier  accefs  to  their  landlords  and 
landladies,  frighten  them  with  threats 
of  complaintb.  They  even  come  often  re- 
M  4  inforced 
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inforced  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
tackfmen's  wives,  or  ladies,  (as  they  ftile 
themfelves)  which  the  tenants  dare  not  dlf- 
regard.  Here,  indeed,  as  in  all  countries 
where  arbitrary  power  prevails,  cppreflive  as 
the  fupreme  defpot  may  be,  a  great  part  of 
the  fufFeringof  the  fubjeCls  arifes  from  fub- 
ordinate  tyranny. 

I  have  heard  the  pra6lices  of  proprietors 
in  former  ages  adduced  as  a  precedent  for 
burdening  the  tenants  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  children,  and  expecting  from  them 
prefents  of  cattle  with  them  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  parents.  Such  a  prailice,  in- 
deed, prevailed.  The  favourite  vaflals  being 
ofentrufted  with  the  heir,  and  other  children 
of  the  chieftain,  alwavs  flrengthens  their  at- 
tachment to  the  intereft  of  the  family.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  chieftains  in  former  times, 
and  of  the  tackfmen  in  the  prefent,  was  very 
different.  The  proprietor  protected  the  bene. 
fa6lors  of  his  children,  and  gave  them  long 
leafes,  and  addiiional  farms,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  their  advan- 
tage. Benefits  conferred  on  the  generous 
gentleman  exafted  gratitude,  and  procured 

friend- 
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friendfhip  and  patronage,  Prefents  confer- 
red on  illiberal  avaricious  tackfmen,  only 
increafe  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Where  genc- 
rofity  ought  to  prevail,  not  even  juftice 
takes  place.  Inftead  of  gratitude,  come  info- 
lence,  injuftice,  and  barbarity. 


CHAP. 
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Anecdotes  of  Prince  William  Henry — Of  the 

Tow?!  of  Storna^way,    in   Lewis Contrafl 

between  the  Dawnings  of  Liberty  mid  Com- 
fort opened  in  Leivisy  a?id  the  prefent  State 
of  the  adjacent  Ifand  of  Harris — Former 
Manners  and  ^Aode  of  Life  in  the  Hebrides 
compared  with  the  prefent. —A  Comparifon 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Hebrideans^  and  other 
Highland  Scallags  with  that  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  Wefl-Indies — Obfer'-cations  on  the  At- 
tempts to  introduce  extenfive  Fijl:eries  into 
the  Iflands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland, 


r  ROM  fcenes  of  opprelTion  and  forrow 
let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  dawnings 
of  liberty  and  comfort  introduced  into  that 
portion  of  the  Weflern  Hebrides,  that  has 
fortunately  fallen  into  the  poffeffionof  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie   of  Seaforth  j    whofe 
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genius  and  purfuits  may  be  confidered  as 
chara6lenftical,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the 
prelent  age,  when  the  falfe  glitter  of  barba- 
rian war  begins  to  give  way  before  the  real 
fplendour  of  humane  philofophy :  a  noble 
and  elevated  mind,  inftead  of  purfuing  mili- 
tar)  renown  under  the  banners  of  fome  un- 
juft  and  ambitious  conqueror,  employing 
his  time  and  talents  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  application  of  know- 
ledge to  the  uf^fiil  arts,  and  the  increafe  of 
human  ha.^pineCs.  This  modern  Ulysses, 
inltead  of  wandering  from  his  Ithaca,  like 
a  nc::4!iboar  of  his,  in  order  to  acquire  for- 
tu!  "!:  :ind  fame  by  arms,  in  dilfant  countiies, 
rem.iins  at  home,  the  guide  and  the  father 
of  his  people. 

The  chief  town  in  Lewis  is  Stornaway. 
It  is  with  equal  commodioufnefs  and  ele- 
gance laid  out  in  regular  buildings  and 
ftjeets.  The  merchants  have  built  excellent 
peers  and  quays,  for  loading  and  unloading 
vedels,  of  which  there  is  a  great  refort.  The 
bay  in  which  it  is  fiiuated,  is  fate,  and  the 
harbour  fpacious  and  eafy  of  accefs  \  with 

excellent 
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excellent  ground  for  anchoring.  Here  is 
excellent  accommodation,  and  good  enter- 
tainment, at  moderate  rates,  for  ftrangers, 
in  public  houfes  and  coftee-rooms.  The 
private  houfes  of  the  merchants  and  tradef- 
men  difplay  ntatnefs,  plenty,  and  a  kind,  as 
well  as  elegant  hofpitality  j  being  plentifully 
fupplied,  by  means  of  their  home  and  fo- 
reign markets,  with  all  the  necefTaries,  and 
even  luxuries  of  life.  Stornaway,  feparated 
by  its  fituation,  from  the  main  land  of  Scot- 
land, but  approximated  to  various  commer- 
cial towns,  by  eafy  water-carriage,  is  not 
confined  to  the  Celtic  cuftoms  that  prevail 
in  the  Highlands  and  lilands  in  geneial,  but 
readily  adopts  the  modes  of  the  capital,  and 
the  improvements  of  every  country. 

This  town,  a  few  years  ago,  was  honoured 
with  a  vifit  by  Prince  William  Henry,  wh-^n 
he  made  a  voyage  and  tour  through  the 
Hebrides.  Travellers,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, never  think  of  voyaging  through 
the  Weftern  Hebrides,  or  touching  on  the 
Long  Ifland  ;  but  pafs  on  by  Sky,  Mull, 
Tyree,  lona,  and  Coil.    Prince  Vv^illiam  took 

a  wider 
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a  wider  range.  And  as  the  Prince  performed 
a  more  extenfive  voyage  in  thofe  parts,  than 
our  common  travelling  antiquarians,  and 
botanifts  j  fo  he  was  more  curious  and  mi- 
nute ;  and  perhaps,  more  judicious  in  his 
enquiries,  which  did  not  fo  much  relate  to 
infe6ts,  fliells,  feathers,  and  druidical  re- 
mains, and  thofe  lufus  natures,  thofe  whir- 
ligigs of  Nature,  that  fo  much  attradled  the 
attention  of  a  certain  Welfh  traveller,  as  to 
the  civil  and  political  ftate  of  fociety ;  the 
domeftic  fituation  of  the  people  j  and  the 
flate  of  the  ufeful,  or  mechanic  arts.  He 
converfed  with  freedom  and  affability, 
through  an  interpreter,  with  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  enquiring  into  their  (ituation, 
occupations,  and  manner  of  life.  He  con- 
defcendcd,  wherever  he  touched,  to  carry 
along  with  him  many  pieces  of  workman- 
fhip  peculiar  to  the  Ifles,  and  which  dif- 
played,  though  ruder  than  the  handicrafts 
of  manufacturing  countries,  the  contrivance 
and  invention  of  the  natives  -,  and  what 
their  genius,  with  proper  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement, was  capable  of  producing.  A 
very  different  opinion  was  formed  of  thofe 
genuine  remains  of  the  ancient  Celts,  than 

that 
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that  which  is  profeffed  by  the  Goth,  Pin- 
kerton,  who  thinks  that  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  will  never  flourilli  in  ufeful  or  libe- 
ral arts,  till  the  Celts  be  driven  or  otherwife 
removed  out  of  it;  who  calls  them  Cattle, 
and  fcarcely  allows  them  to  be  of  the  human 
fpecies.  But  of  this  gentleman,  and  his 
noftrums  and  animofities,  I  fhall  take  an  op- 
portunity of  faying  more  in  another  work  of 
a  more  comprehenfive  nature  and  extent  than 
the  prefent,  which  I  intend,  God  willing,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  year,  perhaps  lefs,  to  give  to 
the  public. 

Prince  William,  whenever  he  took  a  fancy 
to  any  thing,  always  made  a  very  princely 
return,  which,  with  the  frank  manner  that  ac- 
companied it,  made  the  hearts  of  thofe  poor 
people,  fo  little  accuftomed  to  the  favours  or 
condefcenfion  of  their  fuperiors,  leap  with 
joy.  It  is  fuperfluous  to  fay,  that  the  Prince 
is  beloved  and  adored  among  a  people  op- 
prefied  by  tyranny  and  cuttom,  yet  fenfible 
by  nature,  and  duclile  and  open  to  every  im- 
prelTion  of  gratitude.  The  Prince,  as  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  was  received  in  Storna- 
way with  the  utmofl  refpecf ,  and  honoured 

by 
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by  all  poffible  attentions ;  and  he  was  highly 
fatisfied  with  his  reception. 

The  merchants  of  Stornaway,  among 
other  branches  of  commerce,  deal  deeply  in 
the  fifhing  trade.  Several  of  them  employ 
one,  two,  or  more  veflels,  in  the  proper 
feafon,  conftantly  on  the  look-out  for  her- 
rings. Their  fituation  is  very  happy  for 
fifhing,  being  near  to  the  wefl  fide  of  Lewis, 
and  thofe  lochs  and  weftern  coafts,  which 
are  reforted  to  by  the  deep  fea  herrings  much 
more  than  the  eaflern  fhores  either  of  the 
main  land  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands.  The  gains  of  the  adventurers 
are,  communibus  aniihy  confiderable  on  the 
trade  j  and  they  draw  a  large  portion  of  the 
royal  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fifhery.  They  alfo  fend  great  quantities  of 
oil,  feal-ikins,  and  other  fkins,  annually  to 
the  markets.  The  Stornaway  fifhers,  flill 
farther,  have  become  famous  for  the  vail 
herds  of  porpoifes  which  they  kill  in  their 
lochs,  fometimes  by  hundreds  at  a  time. 

Trade,  but  chiefly  the  fifliing  trade,  gives 
birth  to  a  lively  fermentation  of  general  in- 

dullry. 
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duftry,  not  only  in  Stornaway,  but  in  other 
parts  of  Lewis ;  where  the  natural  aftivity 
of  the  inhabitants  is  farther  encouraged  by 
the  wife  and  Hberal  policy  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, in  conftru6ling  roads,  and  by  juft  regu- 
lations, leaving  to  the  induftrious  the  re- 
ward of  their  toil.  Stornaway  is  a  market, 
and  is  daily  becoming  a  greater  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
fold  and  field.  In  the  town  of  Stornaway 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  houfes ;  the 
building  of  which  gives  employment  to 
many  hands ;  as  mafons,  carpenters,  fmiths, 
day-labourers,  &c.  and  people  to  cut,  dry, 
and  bring  home  peats,  of  which  the  con- 
fumption  is  daily  increafmg.  Such  a  lively 
little  town  cannot  but  be  a  fource  of  fatis- 
faftion  and  pleafure,  as  well  as  of  advantage 
to  the  lord  fuperior  of  whom  the  inhabitants 
hold  their  tenements,  who  is  an  eye  witnefs 
of  their  induftry,  and  ever  ready  to  encou- 
rage the  introduction  of  whatever  may  tend 
to  the  general  improvement.  How  happy  a 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  illand 
of  Lewis  fmce  the  reign  of  James  VL  of 
Scotland  and  Firft  of  England,  a  period  of 
lefs  than  two  centuries !   Tliat  Prince,  who 

was 
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was  a  great  encourager  of  all  the  arts  of 
peace,  fent  a  colony  of  induftrious  fifiier- 
men  from  the  fhne  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  with 
feveral  Danes  and  Dutchmen,  to  teach  and 
to  exhibit  an  example  of  ufeful  induftry  to 
the  natives,  with  the  encouragement  of  large 
allotments  of  bays,  and  lands  indifputably 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  The  heir  to 
Macleod,  the  chieftain  of  Lewis,  together 
with  his  neighbours,  fell  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate ftrangers  from  the  low-lands,  and 
maflacred  them  to  the  number  of  many  hun- 
dreds in  one  night.  The  prefent  chieftain 
of  Lewis  feems  iludious  to  expiate  the  bar- 
barifm  of  his  predecefibrs. 

A  very  different  face  of  affairs  from  that 
which  we  have  juft  been  contemplating  in 
Lewis,  takes  place  in  the  neighbouring 
ifland,  or  rather  peninfala  of  Harris,  and  for 
the  mofl  parts  in  all  places  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  the  people  are  not  under  the  eye  of 
fome  great  and  liberal  lord,  whofe  mind  and 
fortune  confpire  to  nourifli  liberal  ideas  in 
his  breaft,  and  to  diffufe  comfort  ail  around 
him.  On  a  general  furvey  of  the  vveflern 
Hebrides,  as  we  have  feen,  the  picture  that  is 
N  ofteneft 
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ofteneft  prefented,  and  which  recurs  again 
and  again  to  the  mind,  is  that  of  melan- 
choly and  depreffion.  Thofe  ifles  are,  in  ge- 
neral, the  melancholy  abodes  of  woe,  of 
fuffering  in  various  forms,  where  the  people 
are  treated  merely  as  beads  of  burthen,  and 
worfe  than  beafts  of  burthen.  If  want  and 
ftripes  leave  any  room  for  fenfibility  to  a 
ftate  of  llavifh  dependence  and  cruel  revil- 
ings  and  mockery,  furely  the  tears,  the 
cries,  the  groans,  of  fo  great  a  number  of 
opprefled,  though  lively  and  acute  people, 
call  for  pity  and  relief  at  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment ! 

The  public  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  called  to  the  fituation  of  the  African 
cultivators  of  the  foil  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
God  forbid  that  I  fhould  infmuate  a  difap- 
probation  of  any  mode  of  condu6l,  whofc 
object  is  mercy.  Let  me,  however,  obferve, 
that  there  are  certain  divifions,  clafles,  and 
tribes  of  men,  that  have  a  claim  to  our  fym- 
pathy  and  aid,  in  preference  to  others  j 
both  by  the  laws  of  natural,  and  thofe  of 
revealed  religion:  and,  having  made  this 
©bfervation,  let  me  inftitute  a  comparifon 

of 
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of  the  African  in  the  Weft-Indies  with  that 
of  the  Celtic  flave  or  fcallag  in  the  Weftern 
Hebrides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lulkin^ 
tire  in  particular. 

Firft,  then,  with  regard  to  the  refpe6livc 
conditions  of  their  life,  in  general,  it  is 
none  of  their  own  chufmg.  The  African, 
when  he  is  not  fold  on  account  of  fome 
crime,  is  bereft  of  his  freedom,  and  forced 
into  flavery  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  He- 
bridean  flave  is  neither,  indeed,  trepanned 
into  flavery  by  guile,  nor  compelled  by  phy- 
fical  compulfion  ;  but  he  is  drawn  into  it  by 
a  moral  neceflity,  equally  invincible;  by  a 
train  of  circumftances  which  are  beyond  his 
power  to  control;  and  leave  him  no  op- 
tion, but  either  to  ferve  fome  mafter  as  a 
fcallag,  or  often  to  protra6l  a  miferable  ex- 
iftence  for  fome  time,  in  the  foreft,  and 
near  the  uninhabited  fea-fliores,  where  he 
may  pick  up  fome  fhell-fifh,  to  perifh,  with 
his  wife,  perhaps,  and  little  ones,  through 
cold  and  hunger. 

Second.    With  regard  to  labour.      The 

negroe  works  only  from  fix  o'clock  in  the 

morning  to  fix  in  the  evening :  and  out  of 

that  time  he  has  two  complete  hours  for  refl 

N  2  and 
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and  refrertiment.  The  fcallag  is  at  work 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight, 
nine,  and  fometimes  ten  in  the  evening. 

Third.  With  regard  to  refpite  from  la- 
bour. The  negroe  is  allowed  only  one  day 
in  the  week  for  himfelf.  And  this,  too, 
is  the  portion  of  time  allowed  to  the  fcal- 
lag. 

Fourth.  With  regard  to  food.  The  ne- 
groe has  a  plentiful  allowance  of  fuch 
common  fare  as  is  fufficienc  to  nourifh 
him  J  befides  his  little  property  in  land,  or 
peculium,  which  he  cultivates  for  himfelf,  on 
the  evenings,  afte'r  he  is  done  his  mailer's 
work  3  and  on  Sundays,  and  other  holidays. 
The  fcallag  is  fed  only  twice  a  day,  when 
at  hard  labour  for  his  mailer,  with  water- 
gniel,  or  as  they  call  it,  brochan ;  or  kail, 
or  coleworts  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  barley 
cake  J  or  potatoes :  and  all  this  without 
fait.  But,  for  his  family,  and  for  himfelf,  on 
Sundays,  or  when  unable  to  work  through 
bodily  indifpofition,  he  has  no  other  means  of 
fubfiftence  than  what  he  can  raife  for  him- 
felf by  the  labour  of  one  day  out  of  feven^ 

from 
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from  a  fcanty  portion  of  cold  and  moorifli 
foil : — Barley,  potatoes,  coleworts,  and  a 
milch  cow,  or  a  couple  of  ewes,  perhaps, 
for  giving  milk  to  his  infants  :  though  it 
often  happens  that  he  is  obliged  to  kill  thefe 
houfehold  gods,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  family  from  flarving.  At  certain 
feafons,  he  has  fifh  in  abundance  ;  but  this 
he  is,  for  the  moil  part,  obliged  to  eat  with- 
out bread,  and  often  without  fait.  The 
negroe,  if  he  be  tolerably  induftrious,  can 
afford,  on  Saturdays,  and  other  holidays, 
with  pepper-pot,  a  pig,  or  a  turkey,  and  a 
can  of  grog.  Nay,  many  a  negroe,  I  am 
well  aflured,  has  been  known  to  clear,  be- 
fides  many  comforts  for  his  own  family,  by 
the  produce  of  his  Httle  property,  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  even  forty  pounds  a 
year :  {o  that  there  is  a  fair  probability,  that 
any  negroe  would  foon  be  enabled  to  gain 
the  price  of  his  liberty,  if  he  defired  and 
deferved  it.  Of  relief  from  bondage,  and 
woe,  the  fcallag  has  not  a  fmgle  ray  of  hope 
on  this  fide  of  the  grave. 

Fifth.  With  regard  to  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing.   The  negroe  is  comfortably  lodged  and 
N  3  fed 
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fed  in  a  warm  climate  :  the  fcallag  is  veiy 
poorly  clothed,  and  ftill  more  wretchedly- 
lodged,  in  a  cold  one.  And,  as  the  negroe 
is  provided  by  his  mafter  with  bedding  and 
body  clothes,  fo  he  is  alio  fornifhed  by  him 
wjdi  the  implements  of  hufbandry.  The 
fcallag,  with  flicks  and  fods,  rears  his  own 
hut  3  procures  for  himfelf  a  few  rags,  either 
by  what  little  flax  or  wool  he  can  raife  ;  or  by 
the  refufe  or  coarfer  parts  of  thefe  articles 
furnifhed  by  his  mafter :  and  provides  his 
own  working  tools,  as  the  fpade,  called 
cafs  direachi  the  cafs  chroma  &c. 

Sixth.  With  regard  to  ufage  or  treatment. 
The  flave  is  driven  on  to  labour  by  ftripes, 
fo  alfo  is  the  fcallag;  who  is  even,  as  we 
have  feen,  formally  tied  up,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  as  well  as  the  negroe,  to  a  flake,  and 
fcourged  on  his  bare  back.  The  owner  of 
the  flave,  it  may  farther  be  obferved,  has  a 
flrong  interefl  in  his  welfare :  for  if  he 
fliould  become  fick,  or  infirm,  he  muflmain- 
^^i  him  ;  or  if  hefhould  die,  he  mufl  fup- 
ply  his  place  at  a  confiderable  expcnce. 
There  is  no  fuch  reflraint  on  the  peevifh  hu- 
mours,   or  angry  paflions  of  a  Hebridean 

laird 
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laird  or  tackfman.  The  fcallag,  under  in- 
firmity, difeafe,  and  old  age,  is  fet  adrift 
on  the  wide  world,  and  begs  from  door  to 
door,  and  from  ifland  to  ifland.  Nor  is  it 
neceflary,  in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  a 
fcallag,  to  be  at  any  expence  :  for  the  frequent 
failure  of  fubtenants  affords  but  too  many- 
recruits  to  the  wretched  order  of  fcallags. 

Seventhly,  and  laftly.  As  there  is  nothing 
fo  natural  as  the  love  of  liberty,  and  an 
averfion  to  reflraint  and  oppreffion,  the  fcal- 
lag, as  well  as  the  negroe,  fometim.es  attempts 
emancipation,  by  fleeing  to  the  uninhabited 
parts  of  the  country :  though  fuch  attempts 
are  not  fo  often  made  by  the  fcallags  after 
they  are  enured  to  llavery,  as  when  they  feel 
themfelvcs  on  the  verge  of  finking  into  that 
dreadful  and  deferted  condition  of  exift- 
ence. 

The  only  afylum  for  the  diflrefTed  in  the 
Long  Ifland  is  the  King's  forefl :  where  fe- 
verals  are  fheltered  with  their  families  and 
cattle  for  the  Summer  feafon ;  where  they 
live  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth  -,  and 
fubfifl,  without  fire,  on  milk,  the  roots  of 
N  4  the 
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the  earth,  and  fhell-fifli.  But  in  the  Win- 
ter feafon,  cold  and  famine  drive  them  back 
again  to  feek  for  fubfiftence  and  fhelter  un- 
der the  fame  tyranny  that  had  driven  them 
to  the  foreft.  The  blue,  and  other  moun- 
tains, afford  the  means  of  Ufe  to  runaway 
negroes  (if  they  can  efcape  the  fearches  of 
their  mafters)  both  Summer  and  Winter. 

In  the  Weft-Indies,  no  planter,  or  captain 
of  a  vefTel,  is  allowed,  by  the  law  of  the  Colo- 
nies, to  kidnap,  conceal,  or  keep  any  runa- 
way flave,  or,  by  any  means,  to  detain  him 
from  his  mafter.  Here,  alfo,  the  comparifon 
holds  between  the  flave  and  the  fcallag.  There 
is  not  a  tackfman  who  will  take  or  retain 
in  his  fervice,  or  on  his  land,  either  the 
fcallag  or  fubtenant  of  another  mafter,  with- 
out a  written  certificate  from  that  mafter, 
that  the  fcallag  or  fubtenant  has  a  good 
character;  and  alfo,  if  he  be  otherwife 
fatisfied  as  to  the  chara6ler  of  the  poor 
man,  that  his  mafter  is  willing  to  part 
with  him.  For  as  the  colonifts,  by  their 
laws,  fo  the  tackfmen  of  the  Wefteni 
Hebrides,  by  their  country  regulations,  have 

entered 
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entered  into  a  firm  compad,  that  no  one 
fhall  harbour  the  fubtenant  or  fcallag  of 
another,  who  does  not  produce  a  proof  of  his 
humble  and  unlimited  obedience  to  his  for- 
mer mafter.  ^  Now,  it  is  evident,  from  rea- 
fon,  were  it  not  proved  by  experience,  that 
certificates  are  mofl  withheld  where  they  are 
moft  wanted.  For,  no  landlord  who  is 
known  to  be  cruel  to  hi^  people,  will  ever 
give  them  certificates ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
they  would  all  leave  the  tyrant,  and  feek 
for  milder  treatment  under  fome  lefs  fevere 
mafler.  Certificates  of  good  behaviour  are 
very  naturally  required  with  fervants :  but 
neither  is  it  pofTible,  for  all  mafters  and 
miftrefTes  to  combine  in  a  fyflem  for  enflav- 
ing  poor  fervants ;  nor  in  England,  does  the 
humanity  of  the  law  leave  the  poor  without 
redrefs  if  they  did :  for,  by  the  late  excellent 
law,  refpe^ting  maflers  and  fervants,  the 
latter  can  claim  a  certificate,  if  the  former 
cannot  fhew  jufl  caufe  for  refuling  it. 

As  I  had  not  entered  into  the  tyrannical 
combination  among  the  tackfmen,  I  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  my  fervice  a  young  man, 
of  whofe  good  behaviour  I  was  well  afcer- 

tained. 
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tained,  but  who  had  not  a  certificate  from 
his  former  mafter.  But  I  was  foon  obliged 
to  give  him  up.  His  poor  parents  were 
fubtenants  to  that  mafter :  who  quickly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  ufing  them  as  hoftages 
for  the  humble  return  of  their  fon.  Thofe 
poor  people  were  informed,  without  cere- 
mony, that  if  he  did  not  immediately  return 
to  his  labour,  they  would  be  ftiarply  looked 
after,  to  teach  themfelves  and  their  children 
better  manners  in  future.  Accordingly  I 
parted  with  him. 

I  am  told  that  there  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  a  cunning  clever  Have  having 
found  ways  and  means  to  get  quit  of  his 
mafter,  not  only  by  fleeing  into  the  back  or 
hilly  country,  but  through  the  contrivance 
of  fome  charitable  failor,  who  has  concealed 
him  under  the  hatches,  until  he  efcaped  out 
of  the  ifland,  and  fo  regained  his  liberty. 

'  There  are  inftances  too,  of  poor  men,  by 
fimilar  methods,  making  their  efcape  from 
Harris,  and  other  parts  of  the  Long  Ifland. 
I  have  known  young  fellows,  who  had  im- 
prudently married  before  they  were  well  able 
I  to 
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to  build  a  hut  for  themfelves  j  and  of  their 
going,  from  a  terror  of  falling  at  that  early- 
period  of  life  into  the  condition  of  fcallags, 
on  board  fome  fifliing  veflel,  on  pretence  of 
lending  a  hand  for  a  few  months  in  fifliing, 
and  taking  the  firft  opportunity  of  making 
their  efcape  at  Greenoch,  Port  Glafgow,  or 
any  other  port  where  the  veflel  put  into : 
thus  leaving  their  families  to  the  mercy  of 
their  mailers. 

An  old  but  a6live  man,  whom  I  knew,  Evan 
Macleiili,  a  fubrenant  to  the  minifter  of 
Harris's  father-in-law,  by  bribing  a  failor, 
made  his  efcape  with  a  concubine  and  her 
three  children,  (whom  he  had  kept  for  years 
under  the  fame  roof  with  his  lawful  wife) 
below  the  hatches,  unknown  to  the  captain 
of  the  veflel,  fafely  to  Greenock. 

One  would  imagine  that  Macleifli,  who 
had  been  fo  long  indulged  by  his  mafl:er  in 
living  on  his  ground  according  to  his  own 
tafte,  might  have  trufl:ed  to  him  for  continued 
friendfliip.  But  notwithfl:anding  this  fpi- 
ritual  indulgence,  he  had  but  little  hope 
that  the  minifl:er  would  fliew  him  any  for- 
bearance 
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bearance  in  temporal  concerns.  Forefeeing 
that,  fooner  or  later,  all  that  he  had  muft 
become  the  property  of  his  m.after,  and  he 
himfelf  a  fcallag,  he  chofe  to  tranfport  him- 
felf  with  his  concubine,  and  her  brood, 
while  he  had  the  means :  leaving  his  old 
wife  behind  him  as  a  legacy  to  the  minifter 
and  the  parifh  of  Harris. 

It  has  been  recorded  by  different  writers, 
that  among  the  Norman  pirates,  there  were 
many  who  had  never  flept,  for  a  courfe  of 
feveral  years,  in  any  houfe  where  there  was 
fmoke :  and,  not  very  far  back,  one  Regi- 
naldus,  of  Norman  defcent,  a  great  chieftain 
of  the  Hebrides,  lived  in  the  fame  manner  5 
accuftoming  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  hard- 
fhips. 

It  is  alfo  reported  of  one  Bredan  More 
Na-b^Uaiiy  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  Macdonalds,  that  when  he  made  an 
irruption  from  the  Hebrides  into  any  part  of 
the  main  land  of  Scotland,  he  commonly 
lodged  with  a  thoufand  men,  in  a  large  cave, 
in  a  rock,  called,  in  the  Galic  language,  Uaii 

Bhridean : 
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Bhridean:  and  that  thofe  hardy  iflanders  lived 
on  venifon,  fifh,  milk,  whey,  and  the  roots 
of  the  earth  ;  with  very  little  ufe  of  fire. 

So  natural  is  the  love  of  liberty,  that  I 
verily  believe,  what  I  have  been  allured  of 
by  many  a  poor  Hebridean,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  thoufands  would  prefer  the 
fame  kind  of  hardy  and  wild,  but  indepen- 
dent ftate,  to  the  condition  of  fcallags  and 
opprefTed  fubtenants,  were  it  permitted  to 
them.  Yes,  they  would  willingly  live  on 
fifti,  and  vegetables,  with  a  little  fea-water, 
perhaps,  condenfed,  and  rendered  more  fait, 
by  means  of  evaporation,  even  without  pota- 
toes J  provided  they  were  allowed  to  ihelter 
in  fome  hut  raifed  by  their  own  hands,  near 
the  fea-fide ;  but  this  privilege  they  are  not 
allowed,  unlefs,  together  with  the  fpot  for 
building  a  hut  on  it,  and  a  garden  for  ve- 
getables, they  alfo  take  a  piece  of  moffy 
ground  along  with  it,  that  may  effectually 
by  the  tenure  of  holding  it,  in  fa6l  fubje6l 
their  perfons,  and  all  they  have,  to  the  will 
of  the  landlord. 


No 
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No  human  condition  is  abfolutely  happy 
or  independent.  There  is  a  mixture  of  mi- 
fery  in  every  lot :  and  all  men  (as  is  juftly 
obferved  by  a  certain  refpeclable  writer  on 
the  fubje6l  of  flav^y  •>)  are  more  or  lefs 
dependent  on  one  another.  There  is  a  mu- 
tual conneclion  and  fubordination,  that  runs 
through  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  from 
the  fceptre  to  the  fpade,  from  the  king  on 
the  throne  to  the  peafant  attached  to  the 
foil.  Whether  we  have  refpecl  to  former 
or  prefent  times,  we  fhall  find  that  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  human  race  have  been, 
and  now  actually  are,  in  the  ftate  of  bond- 
men and  bond-women,  to  fuch  of  their  fel- 
low-men as  were  deftined  by  Providence  to 
move  in  a  higher  order  in  political  fociety. 
As  there  are  gradations  in  animal  and  intel- 
le6lual  nature,  fo  alfo  there  are  gradations 
in  human  fociety.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the 
adual  fituaticn  of  human  affairs :  fuch  the 
oeconomy  of  Providence.  And  why  fhould 
there  not  be  divers  flations,  as  well  as  divers 
orders  of  beings  ?      Jf  it  be  fit  that  there 

Ihould 
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fhould  be  men  as  well  as  angels,  why,  in 
like  manner,  fhould  there  not  be  bondmen, 
and  bond-maidens,  as  well  as  princes  and 
princefTes,  kings  and  queens  ?  The  minds 
of  men  are  fitted  by  education  and  by  habit 
for  the  different  flates  and  flages  of  fociety, 
in  which  they  exifl.  The  advancement  of 
tribes  and  nations  of  men  from  rudenefs 
and  ferocity  of  manners,  to  civilization  and 
liberty,  mufl  be  gradual.  Sudden  tranfi- 
tions  from  one  flate  to  another,  like  convul- 
fions  in  the  human  frame,  agitate  fociety, 
and  endanger  its  exiflence.  It  is  by  a  meli^ 
orating  change  in  men's  minds,  not  by  the 
operation  of  fudden  and  violent  laws,  that 
cither  nations  or  individuals  can  pafs  from 
vice  and  barbarifm  to  virtue  and  refinement. 
Changes  more  fudden  and  decifive  would  on- 
ly tend  to  derange  the  order  in  which  hu- 
man affairs  naturally  proceed  j  and,  by  pro- 
longing the  reign  of  confufion,  anarchy, 
difcord,  and  barbarity,  to  prolong  alfo  the 
mifery,  together  with  the  exceffive  inequa- 
lity of  mankind.  The  truth  of  all  this  is 
emphatically  illuflrated  by  what  has  pafTed, 
and  is  ftill  paffing  in  our  day,  in  Ruflia. 

The 
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The  Czarina,  willing,  on  her  acceflion  to 
the  Imperial  throne  of  RufTia,  to  raife  the 
peafants  attached  to  the  foil  to  the  condition 
of  freemen,  infer  ted  in  her  new  code  of  laws 
a  claufe  for  effecting  this  object  in  a  very  ra- 
pid manner.  But  it  was  foon  found  necef- 
fary  to  erafe  this  claufe  for  the  peace  and 
fafety  of  the  nation.  The  barbarous  Ruf- 
fians, knowing  as  little  bounds  between  li- 
berty and  licentioufnefs,  as  between  a  rea- 
fonable  fway  and  defpotic  rule,  abandoned 
themfehes  to  the  moft  infernal  intoxication 
and  excefs  j  and  had  they  not  been  refrrain- 
ed  within  their  ufual  folds  of  fixed  cuftom, 
would  have  proceeded,  as  fome  of  them  in 
fact  did,  and  many  of  them  threatened,  to 
a  general  mafiacre  of  their  lords,  and  uni- 
verfal  dcvaflation. 

The  prefent  Archduke  of  Ruflia  was  in- 
duced, from  the  nobleff  motives,  to  manu- 
mit all  the  peafants  on  one  of  his  eftates,  by 
way  of  experiment,  how  far  he  might  ven- 
ture on  the  fame  meafure  in  others.  The 
peafants  were  put  in  pofTeflion  of  the  flocks 
on  the  difl^rent  farms,  and  thenceforth  to- 
pay  certain  fixed  rents  for  a  limited  term  of 
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years  inflead  of  perfonal  fervice.  They  were 
at  firft  infinitely  delighted  with  their  new 
fituation. — They  reaped  the  harveft,  ahan- 
doned  themfelves  to  drunkennefs,  and  fold 
all  the  produce  of  the  foil,  without  even 
leaving  feed  for  another  crop.  They  fell  of 
courfe  into  extreme  mifery,  and  unanimoully 
joined  in-  a  petition  to  the  Archduke,  which 
was  readily  granted,  to  be  taken  under  the 
charge  of  their  former  overfeers,  into  their 
former  felvile  fituation  !* 

I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  this  gentle- 
man. That  there  fliould  be  different  orders 
or  conditions  of  men,  is  agreeable  to  the 
plan  of  Providence  ;  and  not  fuperfeded  by 
that  of  grace.  07iefi?mi$  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  bond-man  of  Philemon^  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  was  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  all  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  I  alfo  readily  allow,  that  in  order  to 
the  emancipation  of  flaves,  it  is  neceflary, 
p  in 

*  Mr.  Tnnes  informs  us  that  thefe  inftructlve  and  Intereft- 
ing  particlars  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Ruflia,  are  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Swinton,  a  near  relation  of  the  Ruffian 
Admiral  Greig,  who  has  lately  publifhed  his  Travels  dur- 
ing a  courfe  of  three  years,  in  Ruffia,  Norway,  and  D.;n. 
Hiark. 
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in  the  firft  place  that  they  be  made  capable 
of  being  good  members  of  fociety :  that 
their  minds  be  freed  before  their  bodies.  But 
after  they  are  by  education  in  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  like  the  poor  fcallags,  huma- 
nized, enlightened,  and  raifed  to  the  fpiri- 
tual  converfation,  viev^s,  and  hopes,  to  keep 
them  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  has  in  it  fome- 
thing  that  is  monftrous  and  fhocking.  The 
Danes,  after  they  had  carefully  inftru<Sled 
and  trained  up  their  negroes,  in  their  Weft- 
India  fettlements,  in  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  expe- 
rienced their  good  behaviour,  generally  gave 
them  their  liberty,  even  before  the  late 
Danifli  law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
flavery,  and  received,  in  the  increafed  induf- 
try  of  the  well-tutored  and  free  fervant,  a 
full  recompence  for  the  liberality  of  their 
conducl. 

There  is  no  law,  it  is  true,  authorifing 
flavery  in  the  Eiebrides :  but  the  fcallags 
are  flaves  de  fa6lo,  though  not  de  jure,  I 
wifh,  therefore,  that  fomething  might  he 
done,  by  the  wifdom  and  humanity  of  the 
Legillature,  for  their  relief. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Burke,  who  feems  to  think  that  this 
world  was  made  only  for  gratifying  the  lux- 
urious appetites  of  a  few  great  ones,  ob- 
ferves,  with  regard  to  the  poor,  that  they 
have  the  confolations  of  religion.  True: 
yet,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  avoid,  if  they 
could,  hunger,  nakednefs,  and  oppreffive 
labour  in  this  life.  What,  it  may  be  faid, 
can  the  Legillature  do  ?  Shall  they  make  a 
law,  that  no  laird  or  tackfman  fhall  keep  a 
fcallag  ?  No.  This  would  be  as  abfurd,  and 
cruel,  as  it  would  be  to  en  aft,  that  no 
Wefi:- India  planter  fliould  keep  an  African 
Have  :  in  both  which  cafes  the  poor  wretches 
mufl:  Harve.  But  open  a  field  of  induftry, 
and  let  the  door  of  this  field  be  open  to 
every  one  who  chufes  to  enter. 

The  natural  refource  of  the  maritime  and 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  Hebrides, 
far  advanced  in  the  northern  and  deep  feas, 
is  fifhing :  an  occupation  to  which  they  are, 
as  we  have  feen,  much  addided.  But  the 
lairds  and  tackfmen,  as  we  have  alfo  feen, 
will  not  fuiFer  them  to  fettle  even  in  huts 
on  the  fea-fhore,  unlefs  they  become,  in  fa6l, 
o  2  their 
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their  predial  flaves,  by  taking  a  piece  of  cold 
wafte  land. 

Certain  patriotic  Scotchmen,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Breadalbane,  Mr.  George 
Dempfter,  and  others,  moved  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  have  fet  on  foot  a  fcheme  for 
introducing  liberty,  with  induflry,  among 
the  poor  Highlanders  and  Iflanders,  by 
fetting  free  fome  fpots  of  ground  from  the 
grafp  of  tyranny,  there  raifmg  the  ftand- 
ard  of  liberty,  and  inviting  the  induftrious 
to  come  thither  from  all  quarters  as  to  the 
abodes  of  freedom,  where  they  might  be 
fecured  in  the  poflefTion  of  quiet  and  inde- 
pendent habitations.  Certain  fifliing  ila- 
tions  have  accordingly  been  fixed  on  j  where 
the  Britidi  Society  encourage  fettlers,  by 
the  conftruclion  of  harbours,  roads,  ware- 
houfes,  with  necelTaries  and  implements  for 
fifhing  on  reafonable  terms,  and  permament 
domicilia  to  them,  and  theirs  after  them. 
All  this  has  a  tendency,  no  doubt^  to  nou- 
rifli  and  ftimulate  afpirit  for  fifhing.  And 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fifliing  Na- 
tions were  not  either  made  more  numerous, 
or  more  happily  cholen.  They  lie  all  of  them, 

ex- 
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except  that  in  Lewis,  on,  or  in  the  ifiands 
adjacent  to,  the  main  land  of  Scotland  j 
where  there  is  neither  fuch  plenty,  nor  large 
and  ftrong  fidi,  as  live  in  the  deep  feas,  and 
are  occafionally  driven  into  the  lochs  and 
bays  on  the  v/eftern  fide  of  that  chain  of 
ifiands  which  compofe  the  Weftern  Hebrides, 
and  arc  known,  more  commonly,  by  the 
name  of  the  Long  Ifland.  On  that  fide 
of  the  Long  Ifland,  the  beft,  beyond  all 
doubt,  for  fifliing  ftations,  there  has  not  h 
much  as  one  fuch  ftation  been  chofen  by 
the  Britifh  Society ;  and  on  the  ealt,  in 
Lewis,  only  one.  '  It  is  not  every  one,  in- 
deed— it  is  but  very  few  of  the  poor  work- 
ing people  in  the  Long  Ifland,  that  can 
afford  theexpence  of  tranfportmg  tiienilelves 
and  their  families,  and  fixing  themfelves  in 
the  fifliing  fliations  in  Sky,  Loch  Broom, 
Cannay,  Rafay,  and  Oban  j  but  were  they 
only  permitted  to  have  a  permanent  habi- 
tation on  the  fliores  of  the  lochs  and  bays  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  where  flioals  of  herrings 
croud  annually;  and  the  finefl:  cod,  ling, 
haddocks,  whitings,  &c.  are  to  be  had  at 
all  times  for  the  catching,  this  mere  per- 
o  3  million 
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miffion  would  fow  the  feeds. of  induftry,  in 
the  way  of  fifliing,  all  over  thofe  remote 
ifles,  more  effedtuaJly  than  the  greattill  boun- 
ties, or  common  conveniencies.  There  has 
been,  of  late,  a  great  deal  written  againft  ex- 
cefTive  monopolization  of  land^  *  and,  with 
much  reafon.  If  ever  there  was  a  neceffity, 
or  propriety  in  eftabliihing  agrarian  laws  in 
any  part  of  the  Eritifti  dominions,  it  is  in 
the  Highlands  and  Iflands  of  Scotland  j  and 
efpecially  the  chain  of  ifles  called  the  Long 
Ifland  :  where  the  land  is,  for  the  mod  part, 
locked  up  from  induftry,  in  the  hands  of 
tackfmen.  Might  it  not  be  ena6led,  that  in 
every  large  town,  or  dillricl  of  a  certain 
extent  on  the  fea-fnore,  there  fhould  be  cer- 
tain fpots,  or  fpaces,  the  mofl  convenient 
for  fifhing,  marked  out,  vv^here,  if  anyfillicr 
fhould  chufe  to  fettle,  he  fhould  have  a  right 
do  fo,  on  paying  a  certain  fmall  quit-rent  to 

the 

*  See  particularly  an  "  Eflay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in 
Land,  with  refpeft  to  its  Foundation  in  the  Law  of  Nature  ; 
its  prcfentEftabliihment  by  the  Municipal  Laws  of  Europe  j 
and  the  Regu'.:itions  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  more  be- 
neficial to  the  lower  Ranks  of  mankind."  I  hope  this  little 
book  will  make  its  way  to  the  attention  of  men  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  take  fome  meafures  for  carrying  what  is 
moft  pra£licable  in  that  treatife,  into  execution. 
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the  proprietor  ?  Where  cities,  villages,  or 
hamlets  of  refuge  might  be  built,  and  where, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  voice  of  induftry, 
joy,  and  gladnefs  might  be  heard,  and  at  laft 
drown  the  groans  and  cries  of  misfortune, 
fmarting  under  the  rod  of  oppreflion  ? 

Without  the  interference  of  the  law,  wife 
proprietors  of  land,  it  would  feem,  fliould 
be  naturally  led  to  enfranchife  fuch  places, 
here  and  there  on  the  coads  of  the  illands, 
from  a  reafonable  profpecl  of  private  advan- 


A  noble  example  of  this  kind  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Torridon,  who, 
on  a  loch  of  that  name,  on  the  weftern 
coafl  of  Kofs-fnire,  has  taken  the  moft  pru- 
dent, and  I  am  glad  to  underftand,  fuccefs- 
ful  meafures  for  uniting  a  fiihery  with  a 
woollen  manufactory. 

Loch  Torridon  is  fituated  in  ^j  degrees 
and  half  North  latitude.  It  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  at  a  medium,  two  in 
breadth :  though  it  be  here  and  there  in- 
dented by  promontories  of  land,  advancing 
04  at 
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at  unequal  diftances,  into  the  water,  and 
fometimes,  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by 
a  narrow  ifthmus.  Thefe  irregularities  af- 
ford advantages  to  the  fifliermen,  and  con- 
cur, with  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  to 
render  the  natural  fcenery  around  Loch  Tor- 
ridon  highly  romantic  and  interefling.  The 
margin  of  the  loch  is  fringed  by  a  ilirip  of 
arable  land  of  unequal  width.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  furrounding  hills  and  mountains 
afford  good  pafture,  where  they  are  not  co- 
vered with  wood :  and  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains,  with  the  glens  and  moraffes  in- 
tervening between  them,  are  plentifully 
flocked  with  various  kinds  of  game.  The 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  lake  are  flocked  with 
falmon  and  various  kinds  of  trout.  In  the 
loch  there  is  the  greateil:  abundance  of  mer- 
chantable filli ;  and  alfo  great  quantities  of 
the  fineft  oyfters.  This  inlet  of  the  fea  is 
not  only  well  flieltered  and  fpacious,  but  it 
has  good  holding  ground,  and  is  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs.  Several  hundreds  of  the  largeft  velTels 
ride  w4th  fafety,  in  this  natural  harbour,  in 
all  weathers. 

The 
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The  natural  advantages  of  this  place  in- 
vited the  proprietor,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  add 
to  thefe  fuch  improvements  as  might  render 
it  one  of  the  moft  commodious  iifliing  Na- 
tions that  can  be  deiired ;  and  he  has  made 
fuch  judicious  and  liberal  arrangements,  that 
men  of  property,  or  men  of  no  property, 
provided  they  be  induftrious,  and  of  good 
morals,  may  carry  on  the  fifliing  bufmefs, 
with  the  greateft  profpeft  of  advantage.   The 
enlarged  views  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  begin  to 
meet  with  their  natural  and  juft  reward  in  an 
increafed  induftry  on  his  eftate,  and  a  refort 
to  Torridon  of  many  poor,  but  hard-work- 
ing people.     I  wifh,  v/ith  all  my  heart,  that 
this  effort  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  induflry  and   comfort  in  his 
neighbourhood,  may  fucceed.     For  one  fuc- 
cefofal  example  will  avail  more  towards  the 
introdu6fion  of  ufeful  arts,  than  the  moil 
juit  reafoning,  either  in  word  or  writing. 

•There  is  a  ftation  ftill  more  advantageous 
for  fiihing  than  Torridon,  that  has  hitherto 
been  neglected,  both  by  the  proprietor  and 
the  Britilh  Society  :  although  Nature  fecnis 
toprefs  it  on  th-lr  attention,  and  imagina- 
tion 
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tion  itfelf  cannot  conceive  a  more  inviting 
iituation  for  maritime  induftry  or  exertion. 
The  place  to  vv^hich  I  allude,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  He- 
brides will  readily  fuppofe,  is  the  Tarbat :  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  connecting  Lewis  with 
Harris,  and  dividing  the  eaftern  from  the 
weflern  feas  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  fix  hun- 
dred paces.  This  is  to  the  Hebrides  what 
the  Straits  of  Panama  are  to  America. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


State  of  Religion  in  the  Weftern  Hebrides — 
Prejhyteries — Synods — Mefjionaries — Elders 
— School  Majlers —  Catechijls . 


IN  former  times,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Weftern  Illes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
to  which  they  were  nearly  adjacent,  were 
diftinguifhed  as  the  retreats  of  pious  and 
learned  men,  and,  at  one  period,  the  chief 
feats  of  fanclity  and  of  learning  in  Europe. 
For  many  years  too,  after  the  Reformation, 
and  even  fo  late  as  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ient  century,  there  was  much  fmcerity  and 
zeal  in  religious  matters  among  the  people  in 
the  Hebrides,  as  v/ell  as  a  ftricf  diicipline  in 
the  church.  The  clergy  were  exemplary  in 
their  lives,  res^ular  and  confcientious  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  duty.  They  vifited  the 
lick,  and  fpent  much  time  in  examming  and 
piaying  with  and  for  their  people :  minifte- 

rial 
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rial  duties  which,  at  this  day,  are  not  (o 
much  as  named  in  the  Weftern  Hebrides; 
exceptindeed  among  theCathohc  clergy,  who 
are  very  afliduous  in  the  difcharge  of  their  re- 
ligious functions,  and  therefore  much  beloved 
by  the  people ;  among  v/hom  their  influence 
and  authority  is  every  day  increafmg.  A 
laxity  of  morals  prevails  too  much  in  the 
Eftablifhed  Church,  in  general,  (though  there 
are  a  few  exceptions)  as  well  as  of  difcipline, 
miniiiers  as  well  as  elders,*  being  more 
intent  on  the  acquirement  or  enjoyment  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  than  on  any  fpi- 
ritual  objects.  With  regard  to  the  great  mafs 
of  the  people,  fo  much  of  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  temporal  avocations,  in  ploughing  or 
digging  their  arable  fpots  of  land,  rearing 
cattle,  making  kelp,  cutting  peats,  driving 
cattle  for  their  mailers,  and  other  fervices, 
that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  affemble  re- 
gularly together,  in  a  fit  frame  for  public 
worfliip  :  not  to  mention  that  it  is  chiefly  on 
the  Sundays,  after  the  labour  of  the  preced- 
ing 

*  A  kind  of  lay  brethren  in  the  Church  of  Scotlanct, 
nihigliiig,  in  fome  meafure,  the  charafler  and  funftions  of 
the  ancient  catechifts  and  deacons,  with  thofe  of  Englifh  ovcr- 
ft'crs  of  the  poor  and  churchwardens. 
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ing  week  is  over,  that  their  mafters  chufe  to 
fend  them  on  errands  to  diftant  countries  and 
iflands.  Poor  hard-working  people,  who.^  for 
want  of  time  on  the  Saturday  nights,  are  ob- 
liged to  carry  home  their  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  from  their  mailers  houfes  to  their  own 
cottages,  every  Sabbath  morning,  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  travel  fifteen  miles  more  back- 
ward and  forward,  to  hear  a  fermon ;  after 
being  fatigued  with  their  morning's  journey 
of  feven  ar  eight  miles,  and  that  performed 
under  a  burthen.  Indeed  worldly  cares  and 
occupations,  though  not  bodily  labour,  break 
in  too  often  on  the  rcHgious  exercifes  of 
the  clergy  themfelves  as  v/ell  as  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Prejhyteries  are  held  twice  and  fometimes 
thrice  a  year,  for  the  piirpofe  of  draw- 
ing up  certificates  for  milTionaries,  fchool- 
m.afiers,  and  minifiers  widows,  and  other 
bufinefs.  At  thefe  meetings  two  mufi  make 
a  quorum,  as  three  or  four  clergymen  are 
not  to  be  found  together  at  the  fame  pref- 
bytery,  unlefs  compelled  to  meet  by  fome  very 
urgent  affair,  or  drav/n  together  voluntarily 
by  fome  common  interefl.   The  members  of 

the 
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the  prefbyteries  in  the  ifles  never  debate  and 
divide  on  any  queftion  before  them,  as  in  the 
more  numerous  or  popular  prefbyteries  on 
the  main  land.  There  is  no  oppofition  made 
by  one  minifter  to  the  motion  of  his  brother 
clergyman,  whatever  it  be  ;  and  the  other  is 
as  coniplaifant  to  him  in  his  turn.  This  mu- 
tual complaifance,  however,  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  to  one  another,  may  be,  and  too 
frequently  is,  made  an  engine  of  oppreflion 
towards  any  perfon  within  the  precinfts  of 
their  fpiritual  jurifdiclion,  who  is  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  incur  their  difpleafure.  Of 
fuch  opprefTion  I  cannot  but  give  one  fla- 
grant and  even  flagitious  example.  A  pri- 
vate letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  to  a 
friend  on  the  main  land  was  intercepted. 
The  very  reverend  gentleman  who  intercept- 
ed it  made  unjufl  and  malicious  commenta- 
ries on  fome  lively  expreflions  which  it  con- 
tained, in  a  prefbytery  ;  fubjecled  the  inno- 
cent writer  of  the  letter  to  a  prefbyterial 
rebuke ;  and  left  the  injured  gentleman 
fliould  have  an  opportunity  of  juftifying 
himfeif  by  a  fair  and  confiftent  explanation 
cf  his  meaning,  committed  the  letter  to  the 
flames. 

I  Pref- 
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Prejbyteries  are  for  the  mod  part  held 
at  public  houfes,  and  contuiued  fometiraes 
without  adjournment  or  prorogation  for 
three  fucceffive  days  and  nights.  The  holy- 
fathers  fland  in  no  need  of  Paul's  advice  to 
Timothy  refpeding  his  weak  f!:omach.  Their 
zeal  in  complying  with  that  advice  rather 
ftands  in  need  of  moderation .  In  plain  Eng- 
liili,  they  are  often  carried,  through  the  na- 
tural exigencies  of  a  moift  and  cold  cUmate, 
and  their  mutual  joy  at  feeing  one  another, 
from  fuch  diflances  of  fpace,  and  after  fuch 
intervals  of  time,  to  great  exceffes.  One 
may  form  a  judgment  of  their  ftile  of  living 
at  the  prelbyteries  in  the  Weflern  Hebrides 
from  the  bill  of  fare,  for  one  day,  in  a  place 
where  luxuries,  as  well  as  provifions,  are  fo 
cheap  as  in  Harris.  This  was  no  lefs  than 
one  pound  fterling  per  head;  or  three  pounds 
for  the  three  days  that  the  preibytery  laded. 
— As  the  meetings  of  the  preihyteries  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  fcenes  of  riot,  they  are  at- 
tended only  by  young  people  of  both  fexes, 
who  delight  in  frolic. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  Hebridean  preihy- 
teries in  general,  it  is  juflice  to  obferve,  that 

the 
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the  clergy  of  Lewis  attend  the  meethigs  of 
prelbyteries  regularly  :  and  that  thefe  aro 
not  attended  \^ith  fuch  abominable  exceiTes 
as  mark  the  clerical  aflembhes  in  fome  other 
quarters.  The  town  of  Stornaway  is  full  of 
Itrangcrs  paffing  and  repaffing,  who  would 
be  fure  to  entertain  themfelves  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  a  rehearfal  of  clerical  riots, 
if  they  had  any  great  handle  for  doing  fo. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  check  on  the  prefby- 
tery  of  Lewis :  but,  it  raufl  be  confelfed, 
that  a  greater  decency  of  characl:er  begins  to 
prevail  here  among  the  clergy  than  in  the 
other  ides  compofing  the  long  chain  of 
iflands.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
young  men  lately  fettled  here  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie will  adhere  to  the  cuftoms,  manners, 
and  regulations  obferved  on  the  main  land. 

The  fame  general  gbfervations  here  made 
on  the  weftern  prefbyteries  may  be  juftly  ex- 
tended to  the  fynods,  if  I  may  judge  from  what 
I  vv'itnefTed  at  that  which  met  fome  years  ago 
at  Sky,  the  fame  defiance  of  decorum  and 
propriety  of  condud  ;  the  fame  contempt  of 
the  rules  of  the  church  ;  and  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  to  carry  every  thing  by  combination. 
As  one  iniiar.ce  of  tyranny,  in  the  reverend 

fynod, 
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fynod,  and  difregard  to  the  forms  of  juftice, 
I  ihall  mention  one.  The  miniiler  of  Harris 
wiflied,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  to  exclude  even 
as  a  fpectator  from  the  fynod,  the  miffionary 
minifter  of  Harris,  his  coileague  in  facred 
fun61ions  though  not  fettled  in  the  eflabUflied 
church,  and  therefore  without  a  vote  in  church 
judicaories.  Ahhough  it  be  a  rule  in  the 
Scottifh  ecclefiaftical,  as  in  all  other  well  con- 
ftituted  Courts  of  Juftice,  to  hold  their  fit- 
tings, with  open  doors,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  the  eftabliihed  miniiler,  it  is  faid, 
from  his  fpite  againftthe  mifiionary,  had  the 
fliamelefs  effrontery  to  make  a  motion,  that 
the  door  of  the  lynod  (liould  be  fhut  againft  all 
ftrangers,  or  all  who  had  not  a  feat  and  vote 
there;  which  motion  was  a6lually  carried 
nemine  contradicente ,  The  ftrangers  were  ac- 
cordingly difmiifed,  and  the  doors  of  the 
chamber,  where  the  holy  brethren  met,  locked 
har,d  and  faft.  The  infrequency  oi  prefbyterial 
meetings,  and  the  circumftance  of  their  feldom 
confiftingof  more  than  two  or  three  members, 
is  afource  of  much  trouble,  vexation,  and  lof? 
to  the  miilionary  minifters  fupported  in  the 
Wefternllles  by  the  Royal  Bounty.  It  is  a 
law  or  rule  among  the  managers  of  that 
p  charity 
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charity  not  to  give  the  miiTionary  his  annual 
ftipend,  unlefs  he  produce  a  certificate  of 
his  good  conducSl  and  diligence.  Now  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  mifiionary  fliould  either  lie 
out  of  his  rtipend  for  months  after  it  be- 
comes dwe,  or  perform  a  long  journey  in 
cjueft  of  thofe  members  who  do  not  attend 
the  prelhyteries,  in  order  to  get  their  ligna- 
tures  to  his  certificate.  It  is  impoflible  for 
any  man  to  pafs  through  Harris,  from  ifland 
to  ifland,  for  a  fignature,  all  tlie  way  to 
Barray,  without  loling  three  v/eeks  time,  be- 
fides  expences.  This  journey  repeated  an- 
nually, keeps  the  miliionary  fix  weeks  from 
his  duty.  The  fame  hardfliips  are  incurred 
by  fchoolmafters  on  the  Royal  Bounty. — 
There  fhould,  undoubtedly,  be  A  fiated  time, 
annually,  when  minifters,  in  order  to  com- 
•plete  the  number  of  four,  for  the  conveni- 
ency  and  benefit  of  the  poor  mifiionaries 
and  fchoolm afters,,  fhould  make  it  a  point 
of  confcience  and  duty  to  attend  the  prefby- 
teries. 

The  mifiionaries  are  neglecled,  or  treated 
with  hardfhip  and  unkindnefs  at  all  hands, 
except    among   the    poor    oppreffed   people 
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among  whom  they  are  fent,  who  have  but  Httle 
time  and  opportunity  allowed  them,  as  has 
already  been  obferved,  to  liften  to  their  in- 
ftruclions,  and  whofe  humble  and  hard  for- 
tune does  not  permit  them  to  contribute  in 
any  material  degree  to  their  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation. They  are  neglecied,  and  even 
treated  with  rigour  by  the  managers  of  the 
bounty;  and  inllead  of  meeting  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  favour  of  thofe  whom  they  are 
fent  to  alhft  in  the  labour  of  the  Lord,  they 
are  regarded,  if  they  do  their  duty,  with  jea- 
loufy  and  diiiike.  It  is  an  eafy  matter,  and 
no  uncommon  thing  among  hypocrites,  to 
fhew  their  regard  to  duty  and  religion,  by  a 
ftri6l  adherence  to  forms,  when  that  adhe- 
rence, however  injurious  to  others,  does  not 
affe6l  their  own  happinefs.  Thus  we  have 
known  political  reformers  who,  without  re- 
trenching the  enormous  emoluments  of  their 
own,  or  the  offices  of  their  friends,  made  a 
merit  of  collecting  and  bringing  into  the 
public  treafary  the  paltry  clippings  taken 
from  poor  officers  of  inferior  ftations  in  the 
public  fervice,  whofe  annual  income  did 
not  exceed  fifty  pounds  1  I  knew  a  mif- 
fionary  clergyman,  who,  confcious  of  his 
p  2  ?eal 
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zeal  in  doing  duty,  and  whofe  character  was 
univerfally  refpecled,  ventured  to  fend  his 
certificate  to  the  managers  at  Edinburgh, 
figned  only  by  the  two  minifters,  who  made 
up  the  prefbytery.  A  reverend  baronet  fent 
it  back  for  more  fignatures,  which  put  the 
miflionary  to  a  great  deal  of  inconveniency, 
as  well  as  lofs  of  time  and  unnecefTary  ex- 
pence  from  dangerous  ferries. 

It  is  wonderful  that  fuch  confcientious  ma- 
nagers leave  their  miffionaries  unprovided 
with  any  fixed  habitations,  or  places  of  refi- 
dence,  in  the  different  iflands  they  are  deftined 
to  vifit :  without  which  habitations  it  is  im- 
polTible  that  they  can  promote  the  end  of 
their  miffion.  In  the  horrid  ifland  of  Harris, 
no  place  of  refidence  has  ever  been  thought 
of  for  the  miifionary  minifter,  for  forty 
years  back,  in  a  diftricl  of  twenty-feveii 
miles  in  circuit,  befides  three  iflands.  The 
Englifh  clergy  are  remarkably  attentive  to 
their  mifTicnaries,  and  grant  no  relief  or  af« 
finance  to  any  country  or  diflricb,  unlels  the 
inhabitants,  on  their  part,  encourage  their 
miffionaries,  not  only  with  lodging,  but  alfo 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Fcom 
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From  the  want  of  fixed  habitations,  the 
Hebridean  miffionaries,  if  they  do  their  du- 
ty, as  they  fometimes  have  done,  particularly 
the  two  lad  in  the  Harris  diftrid,  are  obliged 
to  travel,  fometimes  twenty-four,  and  fome- 
times thirty-fix  miles  a  day,  and  that  over 
the  moil  rugged  mountains. 

I  grant,  that  the  journies  of  the  clergyman 
might  fometimes  be  fliortened  by  navigation. 
But  this  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree 
of  regularity,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather,  and  fudden  and  dangerous 
fqualls,  in  the  fierce  Atlantic  Ocean,  divided, 
broken,  and  confined,  among  iflands  parted 
into  deep  glens  and  lofty  mountains.  The 
good  laird  of  Clanronald,  fenfible  of  the  mi- 
ferable  fituation  of  the  mifilonaries,  has  built 
an  excellent  houfe  for  them  in  Benbicula,  at 
his  own  expence. 

The  natural  confequence  of  the  negled, 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Bounty,  to  fend  intelligent  and  upright  vi- 
fitors  into  the  ifles,  who  will  not  be  cajoled 
by  the  blandifliments  of  either  hofpitality 
or  of  flattery,  to  infpe6l  the  real  ilate  of  re- 
p  3  ligious 
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ligious  affairs,  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
miffionary  as  well  as  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple. The  natural  confequence  of  this  neg- 
le6l,  and  particularly  of  fending  the  miflion- 
aries  from  place  to  place,  like  itinerant  beg- 
gars, without  any  fixed  refidcncc,  is,  that  the 
fubjecl  of  their  miflion  is  very  imperfecSlly 
fulfilled,  when  it  is  at  all,  which  does  not 
often  happen,  attended  to. 

Yet,  the  moft  carelefs  and  indolent  of  the 
midionaries  can  never  be  in  want  of  the 
rjiofl  ample  and  formal  certificates  of  their 
good  morals,  induftry,  zeal,  and  fuccefs  too, 
in  their  clerical  functions :  nay,  agreeably 
to  an  obfervation  I  have  already  made,  the 
more  carelefs  and  indolent  the  miflionaryj  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  conciliate  the  favour — 
at  leaft  to  avoid  the  difplcafure  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  clergy.  The  miflionary  of  Harris, 
according  to  the  cuflom  on  the  main  land  of 
Scotland,  began  to  vifit,  and  pray  with,  and 
examine  the  people  committed  to  his  charge, 
from  village  to  village :  a  pra-clice  hitherto 
unknown  in  thofe  parts.  But  that  part  of 
of  his  duty  he  thought  it  prudent  to  give 
up  :  as  it  gave  offence  to  his  colleague,  who 

confidercd 
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confidered  it  as  a  libel  on  his  own  conduct. 
Neither  was  the  zeal  of  the  miihonary  liked 
by  the  tackfmen,  who  were  unwilling  that 
the  people,  for  any  religious  purpofes,  (liould 
have  the  fmalleft  lefpite  from  their  labour. 
The  miffionary  being  made  an  obje6l  of  ri- 
dicule, and  likely  to  undergo  farther  perfe- 
cution  if  he  peififted  in  his  plans  for  in- 
fl:ru61ing  and  confoling  the  poor  opprelTed 
people,  by  the  hopes  of  religion,  chofe  to 
accommodate  his  condudl,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  the  tafte  of  thofe  among  whom  it  was  his 
lot  for  fome  time  to  live. 

I  (hall  now  fay  a  few  words  on  the  fubje6l 
of  the  Elders  in  thofe  remote  regions,  having 
firft  added  to  what  I  haveobferved  concerning 
that  clafs  of  men,  above,  that  each  parifh,  ac- 
cording to  the  conftitution,  fends  what  they 
call  a  ruling  elder  to  fit,  and  vote  along  with 
the  minifters  in  the  prelbyteries.  Elders,  m 
the  Hebrides,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  mere  no- 
minal office-bearers  :  as  they  take  no  concern 
about  thefpiritual  ftate  of  the  people  5  and,  in 
Kirk  Courts  vote,  or  are  filent,  jufl  as  their 
minifter,  whofe  creatures  they  are,  and  who 
increafes,  or,  in  fact,  (for  he  cannot  formally) 
p  4  dirni- 
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diminifhes  their  number,  as  it  fuits  his  in- 
trigues, chufes  to  prefcribe.  Indeed  it  would 
be  a  great  curiofity  to  fee  men  in  waiting, 
praying  with,  and  comforting  the  fick,  and 
watching  over  the  mo-ais  of  the  people,  as 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
who  are  themfelves  moll  irregular  in  their 
lives,  and  addicted,  as  they  often,  and  even 
for  the  greater  part,  efpecialiy  in  Harris,  to 
various  kinds  of  debauchery.  As  for  drunk- 
ennefs,  though  finful  and  fhametul  in  it- 
felf,  it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  confidered 
as  a  vice  incident  to  an  almoft  Hyperborean 
climate.  But  among  Weil  -  liebridean  el- 
ders, there  is  nothing  more  common  than 
concubinage,  fornication,  and  even,  adul- 
tery. 

But  from  thefe  general  remarks  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  elders  in 
the  Weft  -  Hebridean  Iflands,  I  muft  ex- 
cept thofe  of  North  Uift,  among  whom  are 
feveral  refpe6lable  gentlemen,  ornaments  to 
the  church.  It  is  obferved  by  a  prophet, 
"  As  is  the  people,  fo  are  the  priefls."  The 
converfe  of  this,  equally  true,  may,  perhaps, 
be  applied  to  minifters  and  elders.  "  As  is 
3  the 
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the  miniiler,  fo  is  his  Kirk-SelTion  :"  * — for 
this  is  of  his  own  modifying  and  chufmg., 

I  fhall  here  confirm  what  I  have  faid  in 
general  of  the  elders  in  the  Long  liland,  by 
a  well-known  ftory,  which  may  alfo,  per- 
haps, be  thought  to  illuftrate,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  Weftern  He- 
brides among  the  common  order  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  refpefl  of  delicacy  or  indelicacy  of 
fentiment.  But,  as  I  muft,  in  the  courfe  of 
that  flory,  introduce  the  name  of  the  mini- 
iler of  Uig  in  a  fort  of  comical  manner,  I 
mufl  premife,  that  this  reverend  gentleman 
is  on  the  whole  defervedly  refpe6ted :  he  is 
regular  in  preaching  on  Sundays,  and  on 
other  days  he  is  zealous  in  the  fupport  and 
promotion  of  good  order  in  fociety.  He  is 
a  terror  to  evil  doers,  particularly  to  dogs, 
whom,  in  general,  he  confiders  as  common 
thieves :  many  of  thofe  animals,  in  the  He- 
brides, being  trained  to  the  art  of  Iheep- 
ftealing. 

This 

*  The  Kirk-Seflion  is  the  loweft  court  in  the  church  of 
of  Scotland.  It  confiib  of  the  miniiler  and  the  elders,  who 
meet,  and  fettle  little  matters  relating  to  the  kirk  and  th6 
poor,  every  week. 
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This  reverend  clergyman  incurred  no  fmall 
degree  of  blame  as  well  as  ridicule  for  in- 
con  fiderately  marrying  an  old  adulterous 
elder  from  Harris,  ,of  the  name  of  Macau- 
lay,  to  a  bafe  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be 
pregnant  by  another  man.  That  other  man 
wanted  to  marry  the  vvoman,  and  was  very 
inftant  in  his  folicitations  for  that  end.  But, 
as  her  affections  were  fcattered  among  the 
many  fuitors  who  applied  to  her,  and  fel- 
dom  altogether,  in  vain  for  favours,  of  whom 
the  old  elder  was  one,  fhe  did  net  well  know 
how  to  decide  upon  the  matter  herfeif,  but 
referred  it  to  her  father  and  mother.  The 
prudent  parents  begged  the  fuitor,  who  be- 
lieved himfelf  to  be  the  father  of  the  child, 
to  defift  from  all  farther  courtfliip  of  their 
daughter,  as  the  old  elder  was  a  more  eli- 
gible match,  being  richer  s  alluring  him  that, 
with  regard  to  the  infant  with  which  fhe 
was  pregnant,  he  fliould  not  be  put  to  any 
farther  trouble.  He  perfevered.  Fond  to  dif- 
traclion  of  the  woman,  he  thought  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  elder  as  a  rival,  by  bluntly  telling 
him  to  his  face,  that  the  woman  he  courted 
was  with-child  by  himfelf.  The  elder  was 
not  eafily  difgufted  -,  but  faid  to  the  young 

man. 
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man,  that  he  would  forgive  him  all  tlie 
paft,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  keep 
company  with  her  in  future.  But  this  the 
other  would  not  promife !  alledging  many 
reafons  for  not  forgetting  a  perfon  with 
whom  he  had  been  fo  long  on  terms  of  the 
greatefl  intimacy. 

He  then  went  to  the  minifLer,  to  whom 
he  related  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  woman,  from  firft  to  lafl:. 
But,  old  Macaulay,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
remonftrances  of  the  young  man,  had  in- 
tereft  enough  with  the  clergyman,  who  fre- 
quently refided  at  his  houfe,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  him  and  this 
infamous  woman,  and  to  declare  them  mar- 
ried perfon  s. 

The  elder  led  his  bride,  far  advanced,  and 
bearing  the  moil  vifible  and  prominent  marks 
of  pregnancy,  home  to  his  houf^,  Tiie 
fpe6lators  laughed  and  jeered  as  they  pafied 
along:  but  old  Macaulay  con:forted  himfeif 
amidft  all  their  gibes,  by  faying,  which  he  did 
again  and  again,  "  This  veiTel  is  mine,  who- 
ever may  claim  the  cargo." 

I  ■  This 
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This  elder  Macaulay  had  been  married 
before ;  and  in  his  firft  wife's  life-time  kept 
a  concubine  in  the  houfe  with  him ;  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter.  To  this  daugh- 
ter, defpifmg  his  firft  wife,  he  committed  the 
charge  of  his  family.  A  fon  of  his,  begot- 
ten in  adultery,  keeps  his  cattle. 

He  has  given  other  proofs  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  fame  kind :  but  no  matter !  He 
is  rich,  hofpitable,  and  extremely  ufeful  to 
,the  clergymen  paffing,  and  repafling  his 
way,  in  lodging  and  entertaining  them, 
helping  them  on  their  journeys  with  his 
boat,  &c.  He  attends  the  kirk  regularly, 
and  keeps  on  good  terms  with  his  minifter. 

The  elders  of  the  iflands  never  appear 
like  thofe  of  the  main  land,  at  prefbyteries 
or  fynods,  unlefs  they  are  prefled  to  come 
forward,  by  their  minifter,  on  any  impor- 
tant occafion,  when  fome  meafure  is  to  be 
fan6lioned  by  as  many  votes  as  can  be  well 
obtained :  nor  do  they  ever  prefume  to  give 
their  opinion  on  any  queftion,  unlefs  it  be 
afked,  and  reduceable  to  a  fmgle  aye,  or  no ; 
or  fo  much  as  to  fpeak  the  fofteft  whifper, 

until 
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until  the  bowl  comes  forward.  Then,  in- 
deed, they  begin  to  open  their  throats :  and 
by  and  by  their  voice  is  raifed  fo  loud  as  to  be 
fufficiently  heard,  and  fometimes  to  drown 
that  of  the  miniiters. 

There  are  in  the  Long  Ifland  two  public 
fchools,  maintained  by  the  Royal  Bounty, 
befides  feveral  fchools  founded  and  endowed 
by  private  charities ;  both,  from  the  vaft  dif- 
tance  between  them,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  feat  of  their  government,  Edinburgh, 
(the  refidence  of  the  managers,  a  committee 
chofen  annually  by  the  General  AiTembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  meets  every 
year  towards  the  end  of  May)  very  much 
abufed. 

A  fum  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum 
was  granted  by  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
Bounty,  for  teaching  a  grammar  fchool  at 
Stornaway  in  Lewis.  But,  during  the  abfence 
of  the  late  laird  of  Lewis,  Colonel  Humber- 
ftone  Mackenzie,  intheEaft-Indies,  the  mini- 
fter  of  Stornaway  had  influence  enough  with 
the  managers  of  the  Bounty  to  convert  the 
twenty-five  pounds  into  a  falary  for  a  mifli- 

onary, 
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onary,  who  might  a^  as  an  afllftant,  and  eafe 
the  minifter  of  part  of  his  parochial  duty. 

The  prefcnt  H.  Mackenzie,  moved  by  the 
juH  complaints  of  the  merchants  of  Storna- 
way, apphcd  to  the  managers,  and  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  get  tlie  money  reftored  to 
its  original  purpofe. 

There  is  at  prefent  a  very  good  fchool  in 
Stornaway.  The  parochial  fund,  or  dues, 
added  to  the  Royal  Bounty,  make  up  toge- 
ther a  very  good  livelihood  for  the  fchool- 
mafter,  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Stornav/ay  very  juftiy  confidered,  that  a 
fchoolmafler  might  be  more  ufefully  em- 
ployed in  training  up  the  young,  than  a 
miffionaiy  in  preaching  to  the  old. 

The  only  fchool  in  all  the  Ifland  of  Har- 
ris is  the  parifh  fchool  at  Roudle,  brought 
thither  from  Scarafta,  where  it  flood  before, 
by  the  late  proprietor,  when  he  wanted  to 
collect  iniiabitants  for  raiflng  a  A^illage. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  back  fettle- 
ments  of  Harris,  where  the  poor  people 
have  been  driven  by  degrees  from'  the  ma- 
char^ 
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char,  or  plain  lands,  a  diftricl:  of  thirty- fix 
miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  in 
breadth,  a!l  the  way  from  Roudle  to  Huf- 
kinifli,  planted  thick  with  inhabitants,  the 
people  never  once  had  an  offer  or  opportu- 
nity of  education  for  their  children,  al- 
though funds  had  been  provided,  and  fet 
apart,  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  for  that 
purpofe.  But  the  charitable  funds  were 
always  detained,  by  the  minifter,  or  better 
fort  of  people  in  the  iHe,  and  never  made 
their  way  acrofs  the  mountains.  The  no- 
minal charity  fchool-miaflers,  however,  had 
always  found  means  to  obtain  certificates  for 
the  purpofe  of  drawing  thtir  falaries,  till  a 
half-pay  Lieutenant,  Lewis  Macgregor,  aUas 
Drummond,  a  religious  and  confcientious 
man,  was  fent,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  as 
a  vifitant  of  the  fchools,  by  the  managers. 

Captain  Macgregor  finding  the  poor  in 
Harris  grofsly  ignorant,  and  wholly  neglect- 
ed, ordered  the  money  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
recomended  it  to  be  employed  otherwife. 

The  money  deflgned  to  fupport  charlty- 
fchools  in  that  country  had  either  been  given 
to  natives,  who  neither  troubled  themftlves 

about 
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about  the  poor,,  nor  were  qualified  to  in- 
flrud  the  children  of  thofe  in  better  circum- 
flances  :  or  to  flrangers,  who  were  Rationed 
either  befide  the  minifter,  if  he  had  a  fa- 
mily, or,  if  he  had  not,  in  the  fmall  ifles 
for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen's  children  j  but 
never  either  at  Tarbat,  the  mod  central 
part,  and  the  moft  fitted  for  intercourfe  in 
all  the  Long  liland,  in  the  middle  of  Harris, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  real  poor,  for  whom 
the  charity  was  intended. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Macleod 
funk,  or,  according  to  the  Scottifh  phrafeo- 
logy  mortified  a  yearly  fum  of  twelve  pounds 
to  be  given  to  fome  native  of  Harris,  and  of 
his  own  name,  (Macleodj  for  teaching  the 
illiterate  to  repeat  the  creed  and  Lord's  prayer, 
and  to  anfwer  theological  queftions  by  rote, 
in  Galic,  and  explain  their  meaning.  But 
the  gentleman,  who  had  intereft  to  fecure 
this  money  from  the  managers  at  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  the  charge  of  it  is  very  injudici- 
oufly  intruded,  has  two  or  more  valuable 
farms  to  manage ;  and  therefore  cannot 
fpend  above  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  the  year 

in 
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in  travelling  over  the  pariih,  to  inquire  at 
the  people  concerning  the  attendance  of  his 
two  fubftitutes.  The  one  of  thefe  is  an  old 
blind  beggar,  of  fourfcore  years  and  up- 
wards, who  is  led  by  the  hand  by  any  boy  or 
girl,  or  other  perfon  who  will  have  the  good- 
defs  to  do  fo,  from  village  to  village,  and 
from  door  to  door.  The  other  is  a  decrepid 
changeling,  but  endowed  with  a  tenacious 
memory.  The  minifter  of  Harris  married 
the  poor  creature  to  a  dirty  old  trull,  who 
might,  if  poflible,  keep  him  tolerably  clean 
in  his  perfon.  The  difgufting  figure  of  this 
mendicant  teacher  of  religion  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  following  anecdote  : 

When  the  late  Sir  John  Elliot,  who  re- 
fided  fome  time  on  the  ifland  of  Harris  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  happened  to  fee 
this  changeling,  who  intruded  into  the  room 
in  which  Sir  John  was  fitting,  he  was  fo 
fhocked  at  his  appearance,  as  to  be  ready  to 
fall  into  fits,  and  inflantly  ordered  him  from 
his  prefence.  What  refpe6l  fuch  inflru6lors 
can  refle6t  on  religion,  and  what  fuccefs 
they  can  have  in  teaching  it,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagime.  Each  of  thefe  worthy 
Q^  fubfti- 
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fubftitutes  has  the  promife  from  their  prin- 
cipal, Macleod,  of  ten  fliillings  a  years 
which,  however,  it  is  faid,  is  performed 
only  in  words.  They  are  literally  beggars ; 
and  depend  for  fupport  folely  on  the  alms  of 
the  poor  people  among  whom  they  fojourn. 
This  fpecies  of  teachers  is,  in  thofe  parts, 
called  ^tejiars. 

Lord  Macdonald  has  obtained,  from  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Bounty,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  for  the  eftabliflim.ent  of 
a  fchool  in  North  Uift,  which,  like  that  in 
Stornaway,  is  united  with  the  parifli-fchool, 
making  together  a  very  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence.  The  minifter  of  Harris,  imitating  the 
policy  above  mentioned  of  the  minifter  of 
Stornaway,  attempted  to  convert  this  fund 
into  a  falary  for  an  affiftant  to  himfelf  in 
Harris.  But  his  defign,  through  the  vigi- 
lance of  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  gentle- 
men in  North  Uift,  was  fruftrated. 

There  were,  formerly,  two  charity-fchools 
in  South  Uiji :  the  one  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Wright,  alias  Mackintyre ;  the  other  by  a 
Mr.  Chryftie:  both  of  them  ftrangers,  con- 
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fclentious  and  diligent  in  their  profeiiion. 
But,  being  ftationed  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics, fighting  againfl  the  ftream,  and  unfup- 
ported  by  the  prefbytery,  who  ufed  no  means 
to  enforce  the  conditions  on  which  charity- 
fchools  were  planted  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland,  they  returned  to  the  main 
land  with  the  melancholy  complaint  of  po- 
verty and  negle61:.  Mr.  Chryftie  was  forced 
to  leave  his  wife  behind  him,  until  Provi- 
dence fhould  prepare  fome  afylum. 

Similar  complaints  are  made,  and  with 
equal  reafon,  by  the  poor  charity-fchool- 
mafter  of  Barra,  who  is  alfo  ftationed  in 
the  midfl  of  Papifts ;  and  whofe  minifter 
neither  gives  himfelf  any  trouble  about  the 
fituation  of  the  fchoolmafter,  nor  indeed, 
could  be  of  much  fervice  to  him,  with  his 
Popifh  pariQiioners,  by  whom  he  is  very  lit- 
tle refpedled,  if  he  did.  This  poor  fchool- 
mafter earneftly  willies  to  go  with  his  rag- 
ged, ftarved,  and  moll  miferable  looking 
family,  to  the  main  land  j  but  he  wants  the 
means  for  tranfportation. 

Q^  2  There 
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There  was  formerly  a  little  fchool  in  the 
Ifle  of  Bernera,  until  the  fchoolmafter  quit- 
ted his  charge,  and  enlifted  as  a  private  in 
the  army. 

As  to  the  order  of 

^ejlarsj  m  the  Hebrides,  on  which  I 
have  already  touched,  that  go  about  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  teaching  the  children  the 
Creed,  the  Commandments,  &c.  by  rote,  in 
the  evenings,  they  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but 
many  of  them  worthlefs  drunkards. 

There  is  a  blind  bully  of  this  order  in 
Uiji,  who,  in  order  to  efcape  contempt,  and 
fecure  refpedlful  attention  both  to  his  per- 
fon  and  his  doclrines,  carries  about  with 
him,  wherever  he  goes,  loaded  piftols.  As 
he  is  remarkably  ftrong,  as  well  as  full  of 
courage,  though  blind,  few  people  are  fond 
of  grappling  with  him. 

In  general,  I  have  to  obferve  on  charity- 
fchools,  that  the  fund  appropriated  to  thofe 
feminaries  are  fometimes  of  great  benefit  to 
minifters  and  tackfmen,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  children :  but 

very 
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very  feldoni  to  the  poor  people  for  whofe 
benefit  they  were  intended.  Indeed  there  is 
plainly,  a  dipofition  among  what  is  called 
the  better  fort  of  people  in  the  iflands,  to 
keep  the  poor  and  labouring  people  in  igno- 
rance, that  they  may  be  the  more  tradlable 
and  fubmiflive.  And,  on  the  whole  of  this 
view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Weflern 
Hebrides,  there  is  one  refledion  which  con- 
flantly  recurs,  and  remains  uppermofl  in  the 
mind :  namely,  that  there  is,  in  that  un- 
happy region,  a  melancholy  degree  of  reli- 
gious negle6l  and  political  oppreflion.  The 
firft  of  thefe  pofitions  is  emphatically  proved 
by  the  increafe  of  Popery,  in  thofe  iflands, 
particularly  the  moft  foutherlyof  them  :  the 
fecond,  by  the  emigration  of  the  people, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  With 
all  our  royal  bounties,  and  private  chari- 
ties, we  are  not  fofuccefsful  in  our  religious 
labours  as  the  Papifts  :  among  whom  there 
is  fincerity  and  zeal,  and  a  reciprocal  affec- 
tion between  paflor  and  people. 

The  fynod  of  Glenelg  may  fave  them- 
felves  the  trouble  of  afking  the  miffionaries 
annually  what  number  of  Proteftants  they 

have 
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have  made  r  The  anfwer  to  which  queftions, 
uniformly,  is  none.  A  very  different  anfwer 
mufl  be  made,  if  the  queftion  were  put, 
How  many  hearers  they  had  loft  ? 

I  here  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  two  things  to 
the  reverend  managers  of  the  Royal  Bounty, 
and  the  General  AfTembly,  under  whofe  au- 
thority they  a6t,  both  of  which  feem  to  be 
eafily  practicable.  To  aim  at  a  general  re- 
form among  the  clergy,  and  the  fettlement 
of  fuch  men  only  in  church  livings  as  would 
vie  with  the  Popifli  minifters  in  the  Long 
Ifland,  in  purity  of  manners,  and  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  religion,  would  be  idle  and 
chimerical.  But  very  much  depends  in  fuch 
extenfive  pariflies,  and  among  fo  unculti- 
vated a  people,  upon  the  chara6ler  and  con- 
ducl  of  the  elders  in  their  refpeClive  quar- 
ters. The  minifters  of  the  parifhes  ought 
therefore  to  be  ftriClly  enjoined,  under  pain 
of  fufpenfion,  and,  in  cafe  of  contumacy, 
even  of  depofition,  not  to  admit,  or  fuffer 
to  remain  in  their  Kirk  Seftions,  any  open 
and  habitual  adulterers,  whore-mongers, 
profane  fwearers,  breakers  of  the  Sabbath, 
extortioners,  or  opprefTors :  nor  yet,  if  it  be 
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poiTible   to   form  a  fliew  of  Kir-k  feflions 
otherwife,  notorious  drunkards. 

The  other  hint  I  would  give  to  the  reve- 
rend managers,  is,  to  be  more  careful  than 
they  ufually  have  been,  who  they  fend  to  the 
illands  as  vifitants.  The  idanders  are  an 
acute,  fhrewd,  and  penetrating  people  :  tliey 
have,  particularly,  a  quick  difcriminarion  of 
character  i  and  if  a  man  has  a  weak  fide,  as 
moft  men  have,  they  will  readily  difcover 
it,  and  pra6life  on  it  with  great  fuccefs.  If 
avarice  be  his  ruling  paffion,  they  will  footh 
him  with  fuch  prefents  as  they  can  make  ; 
if  he  is  addi£led  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
table,  they  will  ply  him  inceiTantly  with  good 
cheer  and  generous  liquors ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Thompfon  fays,  if  he  be  notorioufly  felf- 
conceited,  and  felf-important,  they  will  flat- 
ter his  vanity. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  as  I  have 
been  told,  that  the  managers,  in  their  choice 
of  a  vifitant,  have  been  more  attentive  to 
the  wifhesand  importunities  of  certain  buft- 
ling,  reftlefs,  and  intriguing  fpirits,  who 
wanted  to  have  a  pofl,  and  a  Summer  ex- 

curfion, 
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curfion,  free  of  expence,  than  to  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind, 

I  have  heard  of  a  vifitant  who  had  no 
other  motive  for  foUciting  the  appointment, 
than  that  he  wifhed  to  have  a  refpite  for 
fome  months,  from  being  hen-pecked  by 
his  wife.  That  appointment  the  clergyman 
alluded  to  certainly  received,  although,  what 
will  appear  incredible,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Galic  tongue. 

Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  vifitant  arrived  in 
any  of  the  iflands — Harris,  for  example: 
— He  is  moft  hofpitably  entertained  by  the 
minifter,  and  the  tackfman  of  Lufkintire, 
carefTed,  humoured,  cajoled,  and  flattered, 
with  all  manner  of  adulation.  He  pafles  on 
to  fome  other  ifle  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  thefe  gentlemen  to  their  friends, 
who  treat  him  in  the  fame  manner  5  and  fo 
on,  with  letters  from  them  to  the  lairds,  mi- 
nifters,  and  tackfmen  of  fome  other  ifland. 
He  is  kept  in  a  conftant  round  of  entertain- 
ment, I  had  almoft  faid,  of  diffipation.  He 
lives  with  thofe  in  eafy  and  affluent  circum- 
flances :  he  hears  their  tale,  and  theirs  only : 
o  fees 
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fees  only  the  fair  face  of  things :  and,  in- 
ftead  of  exploring,  and  feeling  for  the  re- 
ligious negle6l,  and  civil  oppreffion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  returns  home, 
highly  delighted  with  his  jaunt  and  recep- 
tion ;  and  is  even  apt  to  reprefent  the  poor, 
miferable  Mbudx  as  the  fortunate  iflands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fpoken  of  by  the  an- 
cients, although  their  exact  geographical 
fituation  had  never  before  been  determined. 

With  regard  to  the  means  proper  to  be 
ufed  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  predial  fer- 
vitude  in  the  Hebrides,  I  have  already  faid, 
that  Government  fliould  do  every  thing,  that 
may  be  eafily  done,  for  the  facilitation  of 
the  Fifheries,  not  only  at  a  few  fcattered 
ftations,  but  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  various  and  extenfive  fhores  of  the 
iflands,  wherever  commodious  creeks  and 
bays,  and  other  inlets  of  the  fea,  attra6l  the 
fifhes,  and  prompt  the  endeavours  of  the  na- 
tives to  catch  them. 

I  ftiall  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  the  Long 

Ifland,  by  joining  my  feeble  voice  to  that  of 

R  thofe 
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thofe  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  who 
have  written,  not  only  againft  entails,  but  the 
exteffive  monopoHzation  of  land,  by  great 
farmej^.  The  evil  of  fuch  a  monopoliza- 
tion was  obvious  to  men  of  candid  and  li- 
beral minds,  in  Scotland,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.  David  Stewart,  of  the 
family  of  Lorn,  bifhop  of  Murray,  from 
1458  to  1460,  among  feveral  good  regula- 
tions, enacted,  "  that  the  common  kirk 
(church)  lands  be  let  to  none  but  the  la- 
bourers of  the  ground;  and  that  no  penfions 
be  paid  out  of  the  fame." 

It  would  be  impra6licable,  in  the  prefent 
fituation  and  ciicumftances  of  fociety,  to 
adopt  and  extend  the  good  billiop's  law  over 
all  the  landed  property  of  Great  Britain. 
But,  it  would  well  become  the  wifdom  of 
the  Legiihiture  to  take  luch  meafures  as 
might  have  a  tendency  to  raife  the  induftri- 
ous  labourer,  from  the  fituation  of  being  a 
feivant  to  another  man,  to  one  in  which  he 
might  have  the  fatisfaclion  of  cultivating  the 
foil  on  his  own  account. 

That 
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That  this  might  be  be  done  in  various 
ways,  by  a  wife  and  vigilant  Legiflature, 
without  occafioning  any  fudden  and  violent 
change  in  the  minds  or  fituation  of  any  of 
the  orders  of  fociety,  has  been  clearly  and 
fully  demonltrated  by  the  philofophers  and 
patriots  whom  I  have  already  quoted  on  this 
fubjeci,  and  whofe  reafoning  has  been,  I 
uncierftand,  very  generally,  if  not  univerfally 
approved  by  their  readers. 


FINIS. 
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